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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 


Second Invasion. With amazing speed, with surprisingly 
small losses, Allied might has demonstrated again that Hit- 
ler’s fortress walls can be breached almost when and where 
we choose. Cannes and Nice are taken, Marseilles and 
Toulon will fall, and a second Allied army will probably 
be at the same time cutting off Italy from the rear and con- 
tracting the band of steel around Germany. Each dearly 
re-won square mile reminds us of the sacredness of the 
lands we are liberating—their sacredness in freedom and 
independence and integrity. We are not merely clearing a 
terrain of evil enemies; we are liberating peoples, we are 
setting ideals free, we are re-establishing nations in their 
proper dignity. That our aims are such here and now can be 
proved by the United Nations’ procedure in Italy, where, 
with all the uncertainty in the present political scene, we 
are at least striving hard to turn the liberated provinces 
back to Italian control as fast as we can. This procedure, 
of course, is explicit in the Atlantic Charter, which is still 
the United Nations’ official and solemnly pledged constitu- 
tion. If the lands we free, then, have this sacredness to their 
peoples and to the world, they cannot, in the postwar set- 
tlements, be used as mere pawns. We hope the zeal of the 
military leaders to yield to AMG in the liberated areas, and 
the zeal of AMG to give way in turn to native administra- 
tion will be remembered by the United Nations if and when 
they become tempted to settle the peace through a series of 
ill-advised territorial compensations. This disastrous juggling, 
be it at the expense of Germany or Poland or any other 
nation, would be, as the London Economist observes, to 
“build inevitable war” into the very foundations of the 
peace. Our second brilliant invasion heralds a speedier peace; 
it must be a peace in which all lands, all nations are treated 
with the reverence that is their due. 


Agreement on Oil. As a result of long and difficult dis- 
cussion, the Governments of the United States and Great 
Britain have come to a preliminary agreement on the regu- 
lation of the world-wide petroleum industry. Thus another 
step in Secretary of State Hull’s long-range program for 
international political and economic collaboration has been 
successfully negotiated. While the accord is couched in very 
general terms and contains some glaring loopholes, it points 
the way to an orderly development of the world’s oil re- 
sources in the interest of peace and prosperity. The signa- 
tories recognize the necessity of “assuring the availability 
of adequate petroleum supplies to all peaceable countries at 
fair prices and on a non-discriminatory basis.” They recog- 
nize, also, “the principle of equal opportunity in the ac- 
quisition of concessions,” and demand that petroleum re- 
sources be developed, without “unnecessary restriction,” 
with a view “to the sound economic advancement of pro- 
ducing countries.” The two countries pledge themselves 
furthermore to call an interuational conference for the 
purpose of negotiating a multilateral agreement on petro- 
leum among the Governments of all producing and consum- 
ing nations. While some may be inclined to oppose the 
rigid governmental control of international trade in oil 
envisaged in the Anglo-American accord, it must not be 
forgotten that trade in petroleum is critically linked to war 
and to peace, and is, therefore, a fitting subject of public 
concern. Anyhow, no international oil agreement can be 
successful without the participation of Russia, and in Rus- 
-sia the petroleum industry is a government monopoly. 


Congress in the Saddle. The most interesting develop- 
ment in wartime Washington is the radical swing in power 
from the Executive to the Legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment. While the President has enjoyed great freedom in 
the conduct of the war, on all domestic issues he has been 
forced to relinquish leadership to the Congress. For many 
months, Mr. Roosevelt tried, with indifferent success, to 
resist the trend but, as he saw his leadership denied on issue 
after issue, he seemingly became reconciled to the new sit- 
uation and, either in the interest of national unity or be- 
cause of his preoccupation with the war and international 
questions growing out of it, abdicated his leadership. That 
leadership is now exercised by a coalition of Republicans and 
conservative Democrats, the latter mostly from the South. 
So completely are these men in control that the President 
recently permitted the defeat of the Kilgore-Truman-Mur- 
ray postwar reconversion bill in the Senate without lifting a 
finger to support it. Unless the November election results 
in a radical change in the composition of Congress—an un- 
likely event—it can be safely predicted that the gigantic 
job of reconversion will be handled on very conservative 
lines. The free-enterprise system will be given a chance, 
with a minimum of Government assistance, to achieve high 
levels of production and employment. If the gamble fails, 
some observers predict a sharp shift to Government control 
that will make the New Deal seem ultra-conservative in 
retrospect. It is instructive to note that Great Britain has 
chosen a far different course. British businessmen, con- 
vinced that the task of providing full employment is be- 
yond their resources, are working closely with the Govern- 
ment and submitting to a large measure of Government 
control. Time will tell which nation has chosen the wiser 
course, 
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Waste Not. “From plough to plate we waste 20 to 30 


ment contained in an OPA Information Leaflet. Getting 
down to cases, the leaflet goes on to accuse the “typical 
housewife” of wasting food “equivalent to three meals a 
week for her family. In fact enough food is wasted annually 
in the home to feed the larger part of our armed forces.” 
This is a strong charge. Too strong? Without knowing ex- 
actly how the writer arrived at his conclusions, it would 
be difficult to say. Still, it is obvious that we are a very 
wasteful nation, partly, perhaps, because God has been so 
lavish to our country in natural resources. Even during the 
days of the depression, people who were trying hard to feed 
the starving used to complain bitterly about the waste of 
food in restaurants and hotels. For some reason this food 
could not be collected and used. It had to be wasted. It 
seems to be more difficult for us than for people in less 
favored countries to realize that waste is irreverence for 
the good things of God, waste is a lack of respect for all 
the human work that is part of the food on our tables, 
waste while others starve is criminal thoughtlessness. The 
days of our own starving may soon be with us again. 


Papal Spectacles: If you have eye trouble and go to the 
firm of Patrick Cahill, Wellington Quay, Dublin, they can 
tell you what is wrong and prescribe glasses for you. But 
they can also, if you are a devout Catholic and believe in 
the intercession of the Saints, let you put on the spectacles 
of Pius X, whom the Catholic world hopes to see soon 
raised to the altars. So says the Irish Standard for June, 
1944, which has arrived by the devious ways of war. Messrs. 
Patrick Cahill made spectacles for four Popes—Leo XIII, 
Pius X, Benedict XV and Pius XI. From the watch-tower 
of the Vatican, the Popes looked out on the world through 
Irish spectacles. When Leo signed Rerum Novarum, star- 
tling the world with the idea of the worker as a human 
being and child of God; when Pius X signed the Decree on 
Frequent Communion, laying once and for all the lingering 
ghost of Jansenism; when Benedict preached the peace of 
God to a world at war—in vain; when Pius XI set the 
Fisherman’s seal to the magnificent series of Encyclicals 
that contain in themselves the solutions to practically every 
question vexing our weary generation; the Papal eyes were 
helped by the Irish opticians. Saint Patrick never dreamt 
of anything so curious when he worked to make the Irish 
Catholic and Roman. Perhaps it is a kind of reward for the 
work of the Irish missionaries who focused the eyes of 
pagan Europe on the truths of the Faith. 


Rayon vs. Cotton. Worth Street in lower Manhattan is 
to commission merchants what Wall Street is to bankers, 
and last week Worth Street buzzed with talk. Cause of the 
excitement was the announcement that two of the largest 
cotton mills in the South intended to switch to rayon- 
spinning as soon as that popular synthetic became available 
for civilian production. While professing a sympathetic at- 
tachment to cotton, representatives of these mills asserted 
that the profit possibilities of rayon-spinning were such that 
sentiment had to be sacrificed to reality. The unfavorable 
position of cotton with respect to rayon they blamed on 
“politics,” recalling that the farm lobby had succeeded in 
inserting a clause in the Stabilization Act of 1942 guaran- 
teeing cotton growers twenty-one cents a pound until two 
years after the war. Commission men, impressed by the 
decision of the mills, are talking excitedly of a trend from 
cotton to rayon that may cut cotton-weaving by as much 
as fifty per cent of an average pre-war year. Should this 
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per cent of all the food we produce,” is the startling indict- 


happen, it would, of course, spell doom for Southern cot- 
ton-growers. For some time now, a militant minority in 
the South, including Catholic agricultural experts, has 
stressed the danger of a one-crop economy and argued for 
diversification. But vested interests and their spokesmen in 
Congress refused to concede that “King Cotton” was dead. 
Cotton was part of their way of life, the foundation of the 
only economy they or their ancestors had known. If eco- 
nomics sentenced “King Cotton” to death, they would keep 
him alive by politics; and keep him alive they did. Now 
profit-seeking mill owners have turned thumbs down and 
from this decision there seems to be no appeal. The social 
implications of this action are enormous. 


Title V Day. When Senator Taft of Ohio tacked on to the 
Soldiers’ Vote Bill an amendment which forbade the Gov- 
ernment to distribute to the soldiers literature “designed or 
calculated” to affect a Federal election, the results seemed 
to startle even the Senator. The outcry which arose when 
the Army banned Yankee from Olympus, The Republic 
and the British press, speeded a hasty measure through Con- 
gress to liberalize Title V. The Senator seems to have come 
out of the affair rather badly. The Republican New York 
Herald Tribune saw “not only in this instance but in many 
others . . . an ineptitude amounting to obstruction.” The 
anti-New Deal World Telegram raised an editorial eyebrow 
over the Senator’s remark that the Army was “unduly 
anxious” to get out the soldier vote. We had thought that 
everybody was anxious to let the soldiers vote. 


Dead Men’s Bones. Only a very thin line separates the 
gruesome from the ghoulish; and most people, civilized and 
savage, have a liking for the gruesome. American Indians 
used to carry about with them the dried scalps of their 
victims, and early American heroes were not slow to emulate 
their red brothers. Some of the headhunters, still plying their 
trade, are said to have a secret formula for shrinking cap- 
tured skulls. Where they have acquired a taste for cigarettes, 
they probably use the skulls for ash trays. Old-time portrait 
painters of Saints used to delight in picturing a naked skull 
sitting menacingly or grinningly before the meditating Saint. 
The basement of a famous church in Rome is ornately dec- 
orated with complete skeletons and thousands of bones, care- 
fully picked and fitted, of long-dead monks. (Pity the poor 
pickers at work!) Perhaps it was merely this spine-chill- 
ing liking for the gruesome that tempted an American 
soldier to send to the President a letter-opener carved from 
the bone of a Japanese soldier. The President’s rejection of 
the gift was gratifyingly Christian. He suggested the bone 
be taken out and buried. 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


MID-AUGUST has brought a crisis to the military situa- 
tion in France. A new invasion landed on the French Riviera 
on the 15th under the American 7th Army. This Army 
contained numerous troops from our Allies, particularly 
French entering their own country, British and Canadians. 

The south French coast in the invasion area is a wonder- 
ful tourist resort. It is not easy country to invade. Beaches 
suitable for landings are restricted in size and number, 
much of the shore line being rocky. High mountains are 
close to the sea, with few roads across them. 

The original landing appears to have been carefully 
planned and to have succeeded in getting ashore. The Ger- 
mans in this part of France belong to their 19th Army, 
which is supposed to be weak. According to a statement 
by General Sir Henry Maitland Wilson, who commands all 
Allied troops in the Mediterranean area, the invaders expect 
to move north to join the Allies now in Normandy. 

At date of writing it is too early to tell how much re- 
sistance this advance will meet. The Germans do not have 
to retreat in that direction. They can go eastward into Italy. 

A great battle is being fought in Normandy. It is more 
important than the attack in south France. Larger forces 
are involved, and the stakes to be won are greater. These 
are no less than the destruction of a large part of the Ger- 
man 7th Army, and the capture of Paris. 

Early hopes that all, or nearly all, of the 7th Army 
could be surrounded and taken were not fulfilled. It seems 
reasonably certain, however, that the 7th Army will lose 
heavily before it can get free from the tentacles of the 
Allied armored forces. The Germans were not encircled and 
cut off, as had once been hoped for. But the attempt to do 
so came near enough to succeeding, as to have made it cost- 
ly for the Germans to get away. 

It nows seems probable that the Germans will abandon 
most of France without further fighting, and fall back 
towards the German frontier between the North Sea and 
Switzerland. This they will defend. Naturally they will 
not retreat faster than they have to. 

The Allied campaign in Normandy can now be seen as 
a major success, reflecting great credit on those who planned 
it, and those who fought it. Cort. Conrap H. Lanza 


WASHINGTON FRONT 


AS Washington turned into the latter half of August, 
there was no mistaking the optimism in the Government 
over the way the war was going. 

Conservative military men who had not talked much 
during the early successes following the break-through at 
Avranches were beginning to smile a bit. At the War Pro- 
duction Board, some further steps were taken to aid in the 
first shift of industry, subject to availability of men and 
materials, back to a peacetime basis. From Government 
agricultural officials came word that the country was “over 
the hump” in war food production. And Washington news- 
papers told of plans for the capital’s hoped-for armistice 
celebration. 

Perhaps it was all premature. But if it was not, and if 
the end of the war in Europe does come within the next 
few months, all signs now indicate that the U. S. will be 
far from ready to cushion the nation-wide industrial dis- 
location that will come with war-contract cancelation. 

WPB people who have been most urgent in trying to 
speed reconversion plans, but who have been opposed by 
other officials within this same organization and by some in 
the armed forces, argue that there can be no magic about 
returning to peacetime output—that orderly change-over 
will demand most careful and detailed planning. 

Three years ago the nation was trying desperately to 
mesh all the different segments of industry into a war 
machine. The huge mass industries moved into munitions 
output rapidly, once the decisions had been made in Wash- 
ington; but getting smaller industries into sub-contracting 
work they could handle was a headache for many months. 

Reconversion will bring more headaches. It is not pos- 
sible to take a large primary industry which has been in 
war work, clear out the machine tools and move overnight 
into civilian output. It is necessary to go beyond this in- 
dustry to the firms supplying parts, the foundries and other 
industries feeding into it. All this takes time. 

On the legislative side, the Senate smothered the Murray- 
Kilgore reconversion bill, providing unemployment benefits 
up to $35 a week, in favor of the conservative George bill. 
Many Senators might have liked a good middle-ground bill, 
but they did not get one. CHarLes Lucey 





UNDERSCORINGS 


THE COMMISSION on Marriage and the Home, of the 
Federal Council of Churches, expressed the hope that many 
more church-directed marriage-counseling centers will be 
established. In a message entitled “Married Happiness After 
Wartime Separation,” the Commission points out that the 
returning soldier will often find that marriage is comparable 
to war in that “it requires sound strategy, effective tactics 
and coordination of effort” to succeed. 

P Work on the Code of Canon Law for the Oriental Rites 
will be finished, it is hoped, early in 1945. 

> The Most Rev. Paolo Marella, Apostolic Delegate to 
Japan, visited American, English, Canadian and Dutch pris- 
eee 
their condition as “generally satisfactory.” 

P According to the Jewish Chronicle of London, Pope Pius 
XII recently imparted a blessing in Hebrew on a Jewish 
soldier, using the traditional priestly formula: “Yevoreche- 
cha Adonai veyishmerecha” (May the Lord bless thee and 
keep thee). 


> The Most Rev. Maurice F. McAuliffe, Bishop of Hartford, 
has appointed Father John J. Loughlin to direct the center 
for colored people established in Hartford. Previously, 
Bishop McAuliffe had founded a similar center in New 
Haven. 

P Some one hundred students from all parts of Russia are 
expected to be enrolled in the newly-created theological 
institute at Moscow for training priests of the Russian 
Orthodox Church. Religious News Service reports that fifty 
students are at present taking entrance tests prior to the 
opening of classes in September. 

P John Steven McGroarty, author of The Mission Play, 
which was witnessed by over 2,500,000 spectators at 3,200 
performances, died at Los Angeles. Mr. McGroarty was 
Poet Laureate of the State and a Knight of Saint Gregory; 
he served two terms in Congress and was for many years 
a columnist on the Los Angeles Times. 

P Anticipating large-scale relief needs in the Balkans, the 
Quakers have appointed a commissioner for the area. 
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JUST WHY 
WE ARE SOCIAL-MINDED 


IN our mail, we find a communication from an old reader 
of America, “Whatever others may say, I am glad,” he 
writes, “to note that AMERICA takes so decided a stand on 
social and economic issues. You have doubtless your own 
reasons for doing this, but for my part, I consider the 
explanation and the exemplification by actual practice of 
the Church’s teachings on these matters to be the best 
means for combating Communism. The more power to your 
pen!” 

Thanks are due for this appreciation, and to the senti- 
ment there expressed, we say: “Amen!” There are many 
ways of combating Communism, and none should be neg- 
lected in the face of so great an evil. But of all these means, 
the most effective means, the indispensable means, is that 
which our correspondent has pointed out. We are still, as 
Catholics, far from realizing how weak and ineffective are 
our denunciations of Communism or any other subversive 
ideology so long as Catholics themselves temporize and 
make concessions to social and economic injustice right in 
our own communities. All this AMERICA has repeatedly said, 
and will continue to say in precise, forthright and specific 
language, letting the chips fall where they may. 

But for all the truth that they contain, our correspon- 
dent’s remarks are phrased in a way that leaves one point 
somewhat in doubt. We consider it dangerous to leave this 
point uncertain, because wherever and whenever it is left 
uncertain, the cause of our Christian Faith is thereby jeop- 
ardized. 

The point we wish to make cleai is, that the motivation 
for our Christian social program must be drawn from our 
own resources, from our own Catholic Faith, and that we 
consider it a fatal and a dangerous mistake to place the 
combating of Communism as the primary motive for teach- 
ing or exemplifying our Christian social doctrine. Were we 
so to do, it would look as if we were simply running in 
reverse according to the pattern of the professional anti- 
Fascists. 

The advent and rapid spread of Communism in recent 
times is a warning to Catholics of our neglect of the 
Church’s rich and varied social teachings. It is likewise a 
sharp challenge to us to be fearless in proclaiming those 
teachings, insistent and consistent in putting them into prac- 
tice. There is nothing strange in this phenomenon. In all 
ages of the Church, in all her great crises, it is usually some 
error or abuse that has warned her Faithful of their neglect, 
and stimulated them to greater fervor. 

But we cannot allow the business of combating Commu- 
nism, or any other subversive or anti-social doctrine, to be 
the primary motivation of our own teaching and practice 
of Christian social doctrine. If the primary reason why we 
advocate social reforms or social reconstruction is simply 
a defense against the errors that threaten the existing social 
order we shall have fallen into a double calamity: of inade- 
quacy and of self-deception. 

Such motivation itself is entirely inadequate. It may 
arouse enthusiasm for the time being, while people are pene- 
trated with alarm at the ideology we are trying to combat. 
But it is quite insufficient to sustain the long, patient, con- 
tinued effort, the tremendous and painful sacrifices of com- 
fort, ambition and pride which the genuine Christian social 
program demands. The result will soon be that so “com- 
plicated” and so “indirect” a method will be cast aside in 
favor of simple force or even violence, which in turn breeds 
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new social disorders. People will turn to a police, 2 Govern- 
ment or a Gestapo to suppress disorders which are raging in 
the interior of human souls. 

Such motivation is not only inadequate, it is also decep- 
tive. It lulls us into the false idea that our sole job is to 
defend the existing social order against any change, making 
merely superficial adjustments under the appearance of re- 
forms. But the Church, speaking through the Popes in re- 
cent times, has repeatedly made plain to us that far-reach- 
ing reforms are necessary in our very social structure, if we 
are to meet the problems of the age. 

AMERICA untiringly advocates and explains a program of 
social reconstruction, domestic and worldwide, which in 
itself is entirely independent of any such outside stimulus. 
To put the matter bluntly: were we to get word tomorrow 
by some infallible news agency that Stalin had renounced 
Communism and had joined the Catholic Church, that all 
the totalitarians had completely abandoned their persecution 
of religion and all the anti-Catholic Liberals had completely 
abjured their errors, we should still hold that right reason, 
our sound moral sense and our Catholic Faith, our love of 
the Saviour and loyalty to the desires of His Sacred Heart 
would impose on our consciences the fulfilment of those 
social teachings which are outlined in the Papal Encyclicals. 

We should still feel the same obligation to proclaim the 
Church’s doctrinal teachings on the Christian Family, on 
the sanctity of the marriage bond, on social and inter- 
racial justice and charity, on international amity and organ- 
ization. And we should feel constrained to follow the in- 
junctions of the present Pontiff and his predecessors as to 
uniting with all men who respect the sovereigaty and the 
law of God, in promoting these teachings as we would in 
the direct combating or refutation of error. We will go with 
them, that is to say, as long as they are willing to go even 
part of the way with us, in doctrine or in practice. The 
only type of collaboration which we cannot possibly accept 
is that which is obviously insincere and is only a cloak for 
an ultimate and sinister purpose. 

That is AMERICA’s position, and we believe it is the only 
position that is thoroughly sound and secure for Catholics 
in the conflicts now existing. It is the only secure prepara- 
tion for still greater conflicts in the postwar world. If you 
are planning to deliver hard blows, you must have a good 
firm stand of your own whence to deliver them. 

Admittedly it is not an easy position to maintain. There 
is far too little generalized knowledge about the Church’s 
social teachings. They are much too readily confounded with 
apparent, but unreal counterparts in certain materialist 
camps. There is little appeal to love of political excitement. 
There is little satisfaction in such a program for the crav- 
ing many people feel for rumor, novelty and clever ex- 
posures. Even our personal piety, which should sustain us 
in so great and Christlike an effort, is often not geared to 
the fulfilment of all that our Faith really implies. 

We should be disheartened at the difficulty of the task 
did we not rest our confidence upon two things. First, we 
are convinced that the position we have taken is in accord 
with the mind of the Church herself. Furthermore, de- 
spite some protests and misunderstandings, we believe, from 
what is said to us and written to us, that it is in accord 
with the desire of the great majority of AMERICA’s readers. 
In the meanwhile, AMERicA’s editors are always grateful 
for any suggestions and criticisms which will enable us to 
bring more vividly and convincingly to the public those 
aspects of Catholic teaching which appear to us to be pe- 
culiarly needed in these critical and confusing times. 

THe Eprror 























THE STEADY DRIFT 
TOWARD COLLECTIVISM 


BENJAMIN L. MASSE 


IN most respects the shape of things to come remains 

and indistinct. Are we being driven, probably as 
much by force of circumstances as by the machinations of 
patent anata ~ypeynlrhtc tng ne Sin) pet 

super-imperialism? Or are we moving, despite fear and 
cow and unbridled nationalism, toward a world order 
based on law and morals? Will the military defeat of 
Germany destroy Nazism along with the Webrmacht, or 
will the seeds of totalitarianism find congenial ground 
elsewhere in the terrible wreckage of the war? Where will 
men turn to find the strength and vision to rebuild a 
shattered world according to the deep desires of their 
hearts? Will they turn back to God or continue along the 
dreary way of indifference and denial? Will Western man, 
like the Prodigal Son, go back in shame and sorrow to his 
Father’s House, or will he have yet another fling at the 
husks of secularism? 

One can guess at the answer to these and to many another 
question, and guess with a high degree of probability. But 
the certain answer lies darkly hidden in the uncervain 
future. 

With one exception, however. It can be confidently 
predicted that, save for the United States and perhaps a 
few of the smaller Europeans countries, the old economic 
order will be replaced by something that our forefathers 
would have called Socialism but which might more properly 
be called humanitarian collectivism. It will not be Marxism. 
For the most part, farms will continue to be privately 
owned. The present system of distribution may not be 
radically altered. There will be widespread private ownership 
even in industry, although there will certainly be much 
more public ownership than before the war. The big dif- 
ference will come in the operation of farms, stores, banks 
and industries. The area of economic freedom will be sharp- 
ly restricted. Instead of the market-place and monopolies, 
the State will be the supreme arbiter of economic life. The 
self-interest of individuals will be severely subordinated to 
social goals determined by public authority. And accom- 
panying this development, there will be an enormous ex- 
pansion of State-initiated and State-directed social serv- 
ices—old-age pensions, unemployment insurance, family 
allowances, and the like. 

The reason why this movement away from old-style 
capitalism toward collectivism can be confidently predicted 
is that it would have occurred even if there had been no 
war. The war merely accentuated a trend that began a 
century ago; it speeded up a process that was already work- 
ing itself out. 


THe DvauismM or MAN 


To appreciate what is happening today, it is necessary 
to recall and re-examine one of the great problems which 
every age and every society must solve. It has been variously 
described as the reconciliation of liberty and authority, of 
private initiative and the public good, of individualism and 
collectivism. The problem is as old as man and rises from 
his very nature. Man is at the same time an individual and 
a social being. Endowed with strong instincts for personal 
activity and development, he is-moved also by an irresistible 
tendency toward social life. Indeed, normally his existence 
as an individual begins in the family, a social organism. 


His membership in a wider society, the State, generally 
follows automatically. 

It will be readily apparent that this dual aspect of 
human nature contains the possibility of conflict. By his 
nature, man must live in society, for in no other way can 
he develop fully as an individual. But membership in a 
social group spontaneously limits individual freedom. The 
great problem of every civilization lies in adjusting the 
individual’s instinct for liberty and self-expression with the 
general good of society. If the demands of the general good 
are exaggerated, the individual is thwarted in his develop- 
ment. He becomes a cog in a machine. If the rights of the 
individual are over-emphasized, the bonds which hold society 
together are broken, and anarchy results. 


THe MEprevAL SOLUTION 


Now during the period called the Middle Ages, men 
succeeded in working out an adjustment of the delicate 
relationship between the rights of the individual and the 
rights of society which, according to some students of 
social history, has never been surpassed. For reasons which 
would be too lengthy to set down here, by the middle 
of the fourteenth century this adjustment began to fail. 
The pendulum, which had remained fairly steady for two 
hundred years, started to move. At first the motions were 
erratic, toward authority in one sphere and toward liberty 
in another. With the coming of the Renaissance, a century 
later, a distinct trend toward individualism set in. The 
modern world was in process of being born. 


ENLIGHTENMENT AND “LIBERALISM” 


During the following two centuries, the sixteenth and 
seventeenth, the area of public authority was more and 
more restricted, the area of individual liberty more and 
more expanded. Over a large part of Europe, the individual 
assumed the right to be his own pope in religious matters. 
In England, the wings of royal power were successfully 
clipped. There was everywhere a growing freedom of 
thought and expression which began to challenge the old 
social controls imposed by civil and ecclesiastical authority. 
With the spread of deism and rationalism in the eighteenth 
century, with Rousseau, the Encyclopedists and the French 
Revolution, the issue was definitely decided in favor of 
individual liberty. Appropriately, the whole movement came 
to be called “Liberalism.” The modern world was to be, 
per excellence, the age of individualism. 

It was inevitable that this rising tide of individualism 
would sweep away the barriers which medieval society had 
erected against the appetitus infinitus divitiarum, the bound- 
less lust for riches. In effect, if not perfectly in theory, 
the subordination of the market-place to social well being 
was ended; or rather it was thought that the uninhibited 
pursuit of individual self-interest would result automatically 
in public prosperity. The intervention of the State in 
economic affairs became suspect. Its function was to protect 
private property, to guarantee the fulfilment of contracts, 
to prevent one man’s exercise of economic liberty from 
interfering with an exercise of similar liberty on the part 
of others. Beyond these police functions, and the under- 
taking of certain projects too large for individuals, the 
new individualism thought the State ought to do nothing 
whatever. Economic liberalism thus captured the market- 
place, and its battle-cry was “laissez-faire’—keep hands 
off, let things be. 

Such was the economic policy which presided over the 
advent of the machine and the growth of modern industry. 
And such is the economic philosophy against which a large 
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part of the Western world. is today in open revolt and 
which will be widely abandoned in the postwar era. In the 
sphere of economics, the pendulum is swinging back toward 
authority and social control. 


MOLDERS OF THE FUTURE 


Three separate forces have brought this about. (There 
are really four, but I shall speak of the third later on in 
this essay, to avoid a possible misunderstanding.) The first 
force is Marxian Socialism. The second is Leftist Liberalism. 
The third, by an exasperating paradox, is Capitalism itself. 

The Marxian effort to reduce economic activity to social 
objectives needs no elaboration here. Whether as Bolshevism 
or Socialism, it aims to cure the excesses of individualism 
by rushing to an extreme form of collectivism. In a Socialist 
society, the State would own all the means of production 
and direct the operations of the entire economy. To what 
extent Marxian propaganda is responsible for the swing 
away from economic liberalism may be difficult to deter- 
mine. But its contribution has certainly been very great. 

The second influence strongly at work for a collectivized 
society is Leftist Liberalism. The tag is unsatisfactory and 
I apologize for using it, but I know of no other way to 
describe the phenomenon. The Leftist Liberals call them- 
selves simply Liberals, with a capital letter, but in their 
concept of the State and their understanding of economic 
policy they are at opposite poles from historical Liberalism. 
Neither fish nor flesh, they are today among the most 
vociferous proponents, in the name of individual liberty, 
of Big Government and a planned economy. In many 
respects, they are, indeed, barely distinguishable from Social- 
ists like Norman Thomas. In this country, their chief 
organs are the Nation, the New Republic and the New 
York tabloid, PM. Their influence is considerable. 

What is not well appreciated is that Capitalism is also 
largely responsible for the current trend toward collectivism, 
and this in at least two obvious ways. In the first place, 
excessive competition has led to an enormous concentration 
of industrial and financial power. The giant corporation 
dominates the economic scene today. In the second place, 
the excesses of capitalism have everywhere forced States to 
_ undertake huge relief, public-works and social-security 
programs, thus leading to a gradual expansion and con- 
centration of political power. This had gone to 
great lengths in Germany under the Weimar Republic, in 
pre-war Britain, and elsewhere in Europe. It was, indeed, 
at work in every industrialized country, as we discovered, 
somewhat to our surprise, during the nineteen thirties. The 
New Deal did not spring full-blown from the mind of 
some Brain Truster intent on Sovietizing the United States: 
it was a child of Capitalism and the currents of history. 

I said above that there was a fourth force working against 
the extreme of individualism into which the modern world 
had naively and tragically wandered. That force was the 
Catholic Church. From the very beginning it opposed the 
new “Liberalism,” in religion, in philosophy, in morals, in 
social and economic theory. It has helped, especially through 
the great social encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI, to 
swell the tide against economic individualism. 

But note this capital difference. Whereas Marxist thought 
tended consciously to swing the pendulum from one extreme 
to another, from individualism to collectivism, and the 
excesses of Capitalism contributed unconsciously to the same 
effect, the Papacy coupled its condemnation of economic 
liberalism with a condemnation of Socialism equally strong. 
Reading the Encyclicals in the light of current develop- 
ments, it seems that the Papacy anticipated the danger that 
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now exists—namely that the reaction to individualism 
would go too far and result in a social system no less 
opposed to the nature of man and his just aspirations than 
Capitalism had proved to be. To do away with the evils 
of Capitalism, the Popes were not prepared to sacrifice in- 
dividual initiative and personal responsibility on the altar 
of State collectivism. On the other hand, the common good 
of society had to be protected against the anarchy of in- 
dividualism and the tyranny of private collectivism. The 
market-place must again be subjected to social controls, 
but so subjected that the economic liberty of the individual 
would not be lost in the process. 

The answer advanced by the Popes was the old and tried 
principle that the State must not undertake what individuals 
through their own initiative or through organizetion can 
accomplish by themselves. This principle they applied to 
modern society by recommending the establishment of self- 
governing functional groups which, without the risk of 
centralized State control, could provide necessary social 
discipline to private enterprise, and even a great many of the 
social services now performed by the over-expanded State. 
It is the failure to understand that the dual nature of man 
—individual and social—demands a solution along these 
lines that may yet throw the modern world, rebounding 
with the best of intentions from an overdose of individual- 
ism, into the straight-jacket of collectivism. The danger is 
not illusory. 


A KIND WORD 
FOR NON-DELINQUENTS 
FREDERIC FRANS 


MY WIFE says that I should not get into arguments, espe- 
cially with my betters. (I sometimes suspect that in her 
mind practically everyone I disagree with is my better.) 
Ever since I started making family Retreats with her about 
a year ago, I have been trying hard to say to her continually: 
“Yes, dear, you’re right, dear.” Usually she is. 


Wuat I Was Looxinc For 


My betters are writers and scholars and men of wide 
knowledge. They have statistics at their finger-tips. They 
have percentages and reports and they can always reduce me 
to an embarrassed half-silence by asking: “Have you read 
the report of the Committee on This and That and Some- 
thing Else?” I have to answer No. When it comes to the 
question I’m slowly getting around to discussing (not argu- 
ing, mind you)—juvenile delinquency—they have only to 
ask: “How many days and nights have you spent in the 
criminal courts, in the shelters? How often have you prowled 
the Times Square area and the bus terminals and the rail- 
road stations and the swank night-clubs and the cheap 
honky-tonks and the taverns?” 

What answer can I give? How could I raise a family if 
I spent my time prowling? What do you think my wife 
would say if I were to come home at five a.m. several morn- 
ings running, and explain this unusual procedure by say- 
ing: “But I was only looking for a juvenile delinquent”? 

Now, there at last is just my point. To the best of my 
knowledge, I have never yet met a juvenile delinquent. And 
that, in spite of the fact that one night (when my wife 
was away with the children) I did stay up late in the Times 
Square area looking for one. I walked up and down the 
brightly lighted streets and some streets noi so brightly 























lighted. 1 saw thousands of young people, boys and girls. 
Some I thought should have been paddled—or their parents 
should have been paddled for allowing them out so late— 
but, so help me, I could not have put my finger on a single 
one and said: “This is a juvenile delinquent.” Not that 
there are no juvenile delinquents. There are—and parental 
delinquents, too—and many children whom only the strange 
working of the grace of God is keeping from delinquency. 

Similarly, I might say that I have never yet met a de- 
linquent parent in the technical sense of the term (and 
I have not led a sheltered life). I have known foolish parents, 
misguided parents, selfish and weak and bewildered parents; 
but most of the parents I have known are trying with des- 
perate eagerness to raise real families. 

Now, honestly, I am not arguing with all those who so 
continually and so lugubriously present the statistics (more 
than statistics, the facts) on juvenile delinquency and home 
break-ups. I merely want to suggest that we may find 
the best solution to all those problems by paying far more 
attention to the “normal” families, by appreciating the high 
idealism that there is in so many American homes and foster- 
ing that idealism with every means in our power; by recog- 
nizing that there is in so many of our young people on the 
verge of marriage a craving for the very best that mar- 
riage can be, and helping them before and after marriage 
to find that best. 


Whuat I Have Founp 


Suppose you allow me, in imitation of one of my betters 
(one wrote in America recently) to introduce, almost in 
case style, a few of many inspiring examples of these normal 

le. 

1. Only the other evening I was visiting a family I esteem 
highly. The baby of the family is just about three years 
old, lovable, spoilable, anything, in fact, that her parents 
and older brothers and sisters (with God’s help or in spite 
of God’s help) care to make her. Throughout a long hot 
day, she had played in the yard in a very comfortable play- 
suit, with the result that during supper her dirty little face 
had to be taken upstairs for scrubbing. Upstairs she came 
upon a really beautiful dress she had worn the year before, 
a fairly costly dress, soft, frilly, lovely even to the touch. 
And our little three-year-old kad really loved it—too much 
perhaps. She brought it downstairs with her, displayed it to 
everyone present, showed off a bit as she held it before her. 

After a while mother mentioned that it was a shame that 
the dress was now too small. The baby tried to think of ways 
and means of enlarging it—none was practical. Mother 
finally suggested that it would be nice to give it to a young- 
er baby down the street, and the battle started. Little Joan 
really loved that dress, and the fear of losing it—even though 
she could no longer wear it—made her selfish and stubborn 
and deliberately misunderstanding. “But it’s not hers. It’s 
mine,” she kept repeating. 

With infinite patience mother explained that it would be 
the other baby’s if Joan would give it to her, just as so 
many things now were Joan’s because mother and Dad had 
given them to her. She quickly silenced an older sister who 
was about to suggest that maybe “Mother will buy you an- 
other. .. ” “I'll not bribe her to be generous,” said Mother, 
while Joan merely repeated (and rather sullenly): “But it’s 
not hers. It’s mine.” There were no raised voices as mother 
told her that the Sacred Heart could not love selfish little 
girls. “‘Joan, you are not only being selfish, you are being de- 
liberately stupid.” There was anxiety in mother’s eyes and 
fear of disappointment in her little girl, and in Joan’s a 
sullen, fearful stubbornness, as she stood fondling her treas- 


ure. Finally, mother dropped the subject with: “You're 
selfish, Joan, but there’s nothing we can do about it. You'll 
have to go off by yourself and think it over.” 

We talked, then, of other things, while I took Joan on 
my lap to let her finish her milk. Suddenly, she put the glass 
down and whispered: “I gotta do something.” On the floor 
once more, she clarified the something—“Mommy says I 
gotta think by myself.” And she went off to sit for five 
minutes or mere on the bottom step of the stairs, with her 
chin cupped in her hands—thinking. 

When she returned, Joan announced very calmly: “I 
guess so.” “You guess what, darling?” asked mother. “I 
guess I give the dress.” That was all. The subject was closed. 
She had thought it out. Precocious? No, just any normal 
child under the guidance of wise parents, facing the con- 
flict between selfishness and the spirit of giving. 

2. This is from a young mother who, after two years 
of married life that knew poverty, uprootings, readjust- 
ments, had an extremely difficult time bringing her first 
child into the world. “William Jr. has indeed increased our 
happiness. Bill is 2 wonderful papa. He takes care of the 
formula-making and the baby’s ‘laundry.’ I am still some- 
what awed by the miracle of life. Also, as I look at the baby, 
I am filled with a sense of both joy and sadness . . . I can 
well understand now why to a mother her son will always 
remain her baby. Do you know that there are moments when 
I wish I were still carrying him? Then, he was completely 
mine, dependent on me alone. Now, he, in a sense, belongs 
to the world—a world which is claiming him by degrees. I 
only pray that we can make of him, with God’s grace, a 
man who will give to that world the best that is in him, 
and that he may be able to meet every challenge with forti- 
tude and wisdom. The responsibility that is ours in making 
him a worthy soul frightens me. At such moments I seem 
to realize more clearly how infinite must be the love of 
Christ. Mine is one child. His is humanity!” 

3. This is from a young sailor writing from Alaska where 
he was transferred six months after his first little girl was 
born. “Leaving them was the hardest task I was ever faced 
with. I love them both very dearly. Little Mary was only 
six months old, but I got so attached to her that I couldn’t 
be without her one day. I guess I’m a strictly home-loving 
man. I enjoy the simple comforts of home life and I love 
my wife and child more than I ever thought possible. . . . 
Marie is a wonderful mother to our little daughter. I can’t 
praise her too highly as a mother, a housewife and a mate— 
well, she has no equal. She is one of the old-fashioned 
mothers (she’s twenty-three) of which this world needs 
more.” 

4. Here’s another young mother raving about her child: 
“As for ‘mother’ she has never been so happy all her life, 
nor has she ever worked so hard. I must say, though, that 
the baby is well worth all the work, and even if it came to 
scrubbing floors all day, I wouldn’t shirk one bit for her.” 
The letter goes on with a complete and very detailed de- 
scription of baby. “So you can see that we three are indeed 
a happy little family. I never realized there could be such 
happiness in married life.” 

5. It is almost a shame to present so coldly all these bits 
of normal humanity, but that is the way the scholars do 
it. This next young couple have been married seven years 
and boast five children. I met them as we were coming out 
of church one Fall evening. They looked so happy that | 
grinned at them and they smiled back and we fell into 
step for a few minutes. They just could not hold in their 
happiness. They had to share it. “Wedding anniversary to- 
morrow,” they said, “and we have just been talking it over 
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with Him in there. He’s been so good to us.” They went 
on to explain how before each new child they had been 
afraid, wondering if they could feed another mouth and 
clothe another little body. “But do you know He’s always 
given us just the help we needed when we needed it?” 
“And,” put in the beaming young wife, “He’s given me 
wonderful health. I’ve never had a maid and, now that we 
could afford one, things are getting easier. The older chil- 
dren love to help me about the house.” Then, very shyly, 
one of them said: “You know what we have just been tell- 
ing Him in there? We told Him that, although we love 
our children with heart and soul, if He were to take all 
of them away from us tomorrow, we'd be terribly crushed, 
but we'd still have to thank Him for all the joy He has 
already given us in them. Two little people just don’t de- 
serve all that joy.” 

6. And yet another, this time from the mother of an 
adopted boy. “We now have family prayers after supper 
and before coffee; next the three of us get the dishes done 
as speedily as possible and from then until 8:45 it is family 
hour. One night we wrote down all the things we would 
like to do during family hour. We’re taking turns deciding 
what to do, with the understanding that it must be amen- 
able to the other two. Reading aloud is on top of the list, 
games (pegity, chess, checkers, anagrams), handcrafts 
(wood-burning, leather-carving, typing, painting, etc.), 
one-minute speeches and formulating some family prayers 
comprise most of the field. Johnny is very interested in re- 
ligion, and we feel this is a good time to read about and 
discuss the Mass. . . . We have also decided to read the 
lives of some Saints in order to choose a Confirmation name 
for Johnny. And we plan to do some reading on nature 
topics. Johnny received a frog recently and we're doing a 
little research on that subject. We also find this a good 
time to talk over current events. We all like the idea of 
reading aloud; it gives two of us a chance to do something 
else at the same time—sewing for me, household tasks for 
my husband and handcrafts for Johnny.” 

7. One more? I had not known this young couple too well, 
either. A mutual friend introduced us and I played with 
their two boys, aged five and three, and I made appropri- 
ate comments about their little brother—the tiniest imagin- 
able bit of humanity, five weeks old, asleep in his crib. Five 
and Three at first were not too pleased with their little 
brother. They had wanted a baby sister, but long before 
Baby Brother was born, mother had explained to them that 
she did not know whether she could give them a brother or 
a sister. “You see.” she told them, “God has given me the 
new little baby to keep near my heart. He’s too small to 
come out yet. I’ve got to feed him and keep him there where 
God put him. I can hear the heart beating, but I can’t tell 
whether we will have a boy or a girl until God says it’s 
time for him to be born.” Simple and clear and beautiful. 
No stork nonsense. No buying of babies at a bargain counter. 
Only a beautifully true explanation that even Five and 
Three could understand. 

Later I remarked to husband and wife: “You two have 
the look of happiness in your eyes.” “Yes,” replied the hus- 
band for the two of them. “And we have the happiness, 
too. We’ve been married seven years and not one unkind 
word has passed between us in that time. We have our 
troubles, of course, but we’ve been so happy that now and 
then we grow afraid, afraid it can’t last.” 

I wanted to scream at them that it can last, it must last, 
God wants it to last. I did say all that to them quietly, 
and I repeated to them the phrase from the introduction to 
the marriage ceremony: “If true love and the unselfish spirit 
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of perfect sacrifice guide your every action, you can ex- 
pect the greatest measure of earthly happiness that can be 
allotted to man in this vale of tears.” In our family Retreats 
that phrase is thrown at us so often that we simply cannot 
forget it. It becomes for us a constant reminder that God 
wants us to be happy in our married life, that He has given 
us the pattern for happiness, that if we follow it, work on 
it, develop it, we must find happiness in living. If we do 
not find happiness, then we start looking into our lives and 
into our hearts to find out what’s wrong with us. 


THE CENTENARY 
OF BROTHER RICE 
CHARLES KEENAN 


MR. EDMUND RICE was a prosperous businessman in 
Waterford, Ireland, round about 1800; and he was follow- 
ing a thousand-year-old Irish tradition when he thought of 
giving up his business and going to lead a religious life 
somewhere on the Continent. But his friend, Miss Power, 
when he consulted her about it, was quite decided in her 
opinion and quite brusque. If Mr. Rice would only look out 
of the window, she said, his vocation would not be far to 
seek. He looked, and there it was. 

Beneath the window was a group of what we should call, 
in today’s terminology, juvenile delinquents. Rough, coarse, 
illiterate, they quarreled in the street—the end-product of 
two and a half centuries of the penal code that had almost 
strangled the life out of Ireland. Many of the restrictions 
of that code had been removed some seven years previously; 
but the evil of generations cannot be undone in seven years. 
And for generations the vast majority of Irish Catholics 
had been able to get an education only at the price of their 
Faith. A few fortunate families had been able to send their 
children—at great personal risk—to Europe for an educa- 
tion; and the “hedge schools” had struggled bravely to keep 
the thin life-line from snapping. But these were, at best, 
only makeshifts. The Faith had been saved only by jettison- 
ing almost everything else; and the Faith cannot exert its 
proper influence where there is no education. 


THe CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 


Ireland, in 1800, was a nation dangerously near to losing 
its national soul. The false dawn of Grattan’s Parliament 
had been extinguished in the rebellion of 1798 and the Act 
of Union of 1800. That Edmund Rice must have well 
understood; and he saw as his vocation the educating of the 
youth of Ireland to be, in the fullest possible sense of the 
words, Catholic and Irish. 

Brother Edmund Ignatius Rice, modest man that he was, 
would scarcely thank us for rehearsing the details of the 
foundation of his new Society—the Irish Christian Brothers. 
He opened his first school in 1802, with two assistants, in 
a rented house in New Street, Waterford. He had all the 
trials inseparable from a new venture, the trials that every 
pioneer, even—or especially—the pioneer in work for the 
glory of God, has to suffer: the failure of those he had 
thought to depend upon, the opposition of those to whom 
he might naturally have looked for help, differences of 
opinion with good men who wished to reach the same end 
but by other means; differences even with members of the 
Hierarchy—the cotidie morior, the daily death that wrung 
a cry of pain from the great heart of Saint Paul. Were 
Brother Rice to revisit the world today, he would surely 

















show a complete lack of interest in what men had thought 
; and his chief question would be: “How 
tute?” Especially would he wish to be sure 
aareec Metin ‘inches I cdleed <0 Ue antheas of 
Catholic Education he gave them in the beginning, and for 
which he fought a strenuous and successful battle during 
his years as Superior. 

To Brother Rice, Catholicism was not something that 
could be laid over education like a veneer. Education was 
Catholic in its very bone and fiber, or it was not Catholic 
education; and nothing less would do for the Irish Christian 
Brothers. His attitude towards the system of “National” 
schools was, perhaps, the best illustration of this. 


THe “NATIONAL” SCHOOLS 


To a Catholic people, long cut off from education by 
the laws which practically identified education and prosely- 
tism, the British Government offered, in 1831, the system 
of “National” schools. The principle of these schools, as 
expressed by Mr. Stanley, Chief Secretary for Ireland, was 
“combined literary and separate religious instruction”— 
something not unlike the “released time” arrangements of 
today. Like “released time,” it was only half a loaf; but 
people who had long had no bread were disposed, with many 
misgivings, to accept the new Government system and at 
least give it a trial. 

Under this system, religion was to be taught at certain 
times during the week; outside of those times religion must 
not show its face. The statue of the Sacred Heart or His 
Blessed Mother could be kept in a kind of cupboard which 
might be opened at the times allowed by the Act. The 
system provided theoretically for the attendance of children 
of differing religions at the same school; but it can readily 
be understood that in many, if not most places in the south 
of Ireland, the whole school, pupils and teaching staff, 
would be Catholic. It can be understood, also, that a great 
deal depended upon what the local Inspectors of Schools 
were willing to see and not to see, or on what they inter- 
preted as “religion.” 

From the very first, Brother Rice wished to have no part 
in the system. It simply did not give what he regarded as a 
Catholic education, and there was an end on’t. If the 
Christian Brothers did not give a truly Catholic education, 
there was little point in their existing as an Institute. More- 
over, by 1831, the Institute was some thirty years old and 
Brother Rice felt that it could well stand by itself. Its 
schools compared favorably with any others, public or pri- 
vate, in Ireland. 

Archbishop Murray, of Dublin, however, was one of the 
members of the new National Board of Education, and he 
urged strongly upon Brother Rice that he give the new 
system a trial. At length he consented to put six schools 
under the Board. But though the Board reported most flat- 
teringly on the schools, the Brothers soon found that they 
could not follow both their own vocation and the rules of 
the National system. 

So simple a thing as the Hail Mary became a major source 
of friction. In every Christian Brothers’ school, when the 
clock strikes the hour, whether it be at the beginning of a 
class period or in the middle, all work stops for 2 moment 
while teachers and pupils rise to their feet and silently say 
a Hail Mary. Nothing ever interrupts this practice—the 
students, in the midst of the annual government examina- 
tions, will rise to their feet for the Heil Mery, while a 
startled non-Catholic Inspector wonders just what is hap- 
pening. But in the eighteen-thirties, this was an untimely 
exercise of religion under the meaning of the Act. So the 


Brothers simply withdrew themselves from the benefit of 

the Act. As one the Brothers later said: 
By the rules of the Board we were not permitted to 
teach in a Catholic spirit. We did not feel at liberty to 
avail of the reading lessons to communicate religious 
knowledge and, moreover, all reference to religious 
knowledge was to be excluded for a certain number of 
hours each day. Therefore we concluded that to con- 
tinue the connection would be inconsistent with the 
original aim of our Society. 


EpucATION—IRIsH AND CATHOLIC 


The effect of a hundred years and more of this courage- 
ous refusal to compromise where the principles of Catholic 
education were concerned was expressed by Mr. De Valera 
(himself an old Christian Brothers’ pupil) at the celebra- 
tion in Dublin of the centenary of Brother Rice. 

We are fortunate today beyond most people in the fact 
that religion is not divorced from education in our 
land, and that those who do not believe some of the 
fundamental things that we do, also agree with and 
accept that position. Probably there is no country in 
the world where there is less difficulty about educa- 
tional principles. . . . I think we have to thank the 
lead that was given by the Irish Christian Brothers. 

The education offered by the Brothers was not only a 
training in religion. They kept abreast of, and often ahead 
of, the State schools in the subjects offered. In 1840 they 
began their own series of textbooks, designed to make sure 
that their pupils were not only Catholic but Irish. The 
“National” schools did little to inspire their pupils with 
anything akin to the spirit with which the Beowulf or the 
Battle of Maldon or the Canterbury Tales or the Vision of 
Piers Plowman can inspire English readers—the sense of 
continuity with a national tradition. This the texts written 
by the Brothers proposed to do. In the words, again, of 
Mr. De Valera, the Christian Brothers were faithful not 
merely to religion but to the Irish nation. The Brothers, 
he said: 

. +. were the first to provide textbooks in which there 

was matter taken from Irish authors, the first to give 

us textbooks in history and geography which gave 

Irish boys the same type of information about their 

country which English boys got in England or French 

boys got in France. 
The “practical” arts were not forgotten; they taught draw- 
ing, surveying, elementary astronomy and, in seaport towns, 
navigation. 

It is a hundred years since Edmund Ignatius Rice died— 
August 29, 1844. Ireland has made great advances in that 
century—advances such as Brother Rice, in 1844, could 
scarcely have thought possible. And his Institute, ever close 
to the Irish people, has followed the Irish in their worldwide 
wanderings. Quae regio in terris nostri non plena laboris?— 
what part of the world is untouched by their work? 

On a chilly October evening two years ago, the train | 
was on stopped in Butte, Montana. The conductor came 
along and informed me that two priests wanted to see me 
outside. Going out, I found two Irish Christian Brothers. 
One of them had been my teacher in Ireland, more than 
thirty years ago; he had heard that I would be passing 
through and had come down to greet me. Thirty years 
before and five thousand miles away we had been pupil and 
teacher. In our meeting in the nipping and eager air of the 
Rockies—and in many such meetings all over the world— 
is symbolized the dream of Edmund Ignatius Rice in making 
his Brothers truly Irish and truly Christian. 
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RESTRICTING PRODUCTION 


IF a poll were taken at the present time to determine the 
most unpopular individuals in the country, the business 
agents of Lodge 68 of the International Association of 
Machinists (AFL) would rank close to the top. Their claim 
to leadership would be challenged, however, and perhaps 
successfully, by the leaders of certain Akron locals of the 
United Rubber Workers (CIO). In both cases, the dishonor 
is so well deserved that no injustice would be done if the 
machinists were favored over the rubber workers or vice 
versa. Fundamentally their crime is the same—deliberate 
interference with the war effort of the United States. In 
both cases, the local union leaders, supported apparently by 
the rank and file, have restricted war production against the 
wishes of their international officers. In both cases, they 
have opposed the efforts of Government authorities to end 
the abuses. In both cases, they have outraged public opinion 
and earned the strong displeasure of the men in the armed 
services. 

The specific offense of the machinists is that, in the face 
of great and urgent need for Diesel engines for navy craft, 
they refused to work overtime as ordered by the War Labor 
Board. Their action affected about 100 machine shops in 
the San Francisco area and caused a loss of eleven to twenty- 
two per cent in working hours. 

The misguided locals in Akron are guilty of contributing 
to the current grave shortage of heavy-duty tires for trucks 
and military vehicles. According to an unpublished report 
of the War Manpower Commission, these workers are re- 
stricting production by fifteen per cent by self-imposed 
limitations on output. Court records in Akron reveal that 
workers who tried to increase production have been physi- 
cally mistreated by their fellows. 

While we have no wish to minimize the guilt of these 
unions, we have no desire, either, to associate ourselves with 
the sweeping condemnation of their action as expressed by 
a majority of the nation’s press. We do not believe, as the 
editorial writers do, that restriction of output, either 
through limiting the hours of work or the amount of work, 
is always~a crime or a practice imputable solely to labor 
unions. Historically, unions have been forced to adopt re- 
strictive rules for two reasons: 1) to protect the workers 
from maladjustments associated with the introduction of 
machinery; and 2) to conform with the production pattern 
determined by management in the interests of stockholders. 

With respect to the first reason, it ought to be obvious 
that the machine must be accommodated to man and not 
man to the machine. There is a limit, for instance, beyond 
which even the strongest and healthiest workers cannot 
keep pace with the effortless speed of machines. It is the 
duty of a labor union, in the interest of the health of its 
members, to ascertain what this limit is and to force man- 
agement to abide by it. Where human beings are concerned, 
efficiency can never be the sole criterion of the success of 
production policies. Furthermore, there have been innumer- 
able cases where exploiting capitalists have used the in- 
creased productivity of workers, resulting from a speed-up, 
as an excuse to lower wage rates. On account of such ex- 
periences in the past, workers are always skeptical of pleas 
to increase production. 

With respect to the production pattern of industry, 
workers realize that they must earn their bread in an econ- 
omy of scarcity, not of abundance. Most great corporations 
plan their production, and so plan it that supply will fall 
short of, rather than exceed, demand. This practice limits 
the number of jobs. The unions, therefore, have been forced 
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to adopt various restrictive practices to protect those jobs 
and to make them last as long as possible. Until American 
industry jettisons its philosophy of restricted production, it 
is silly and unrealistic to berate organized labor for not 
cutting its own throat. 

The crime, therefore, of the rubber locals in Akron and 
Lodge 68 in San Francisco is not that they have developed 
restrictive practices common to many labor unions, but that 
they have continued those practices in time of all-out pro- 
duction for war. Their motive may be good—to protect 
peacetime working conditions in their respective industries 
—but a good motive can be, as it is in these cases, tragically 
misguided. It is for this reason, and this reason alone, that 
we condemn them. The limits of this condemnation we 
shall be willing to extend ## and when American industry 
abandons its narrow, profit-seeking policy of restricted 
production. 


ONE HUNDRED BOOKS 


PICTORIALIZING even the world of books, Life presents, 
in its August 14 issue, a two-page spread of what Henry 
Seidel Canby considers the “outstanding” one hundred 
books for 1924-44. The publicity is by way of being a 
friendly journalistic handshake on the occasion of the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the Seturday Review of Literature, 
which Dr. Canby founded and co-edits. 

A scrutiny of the Life pages provides an interesting half- 
hour, and leads to many reflections. Of course, there is no 
telling just what “outstanding” means. Does it refer to the 
books’ own intrinsic excellence, or does it include books 
that are not worth much save as they are landmarks in 
various trends? Certainly the adjective has to be interpreted 
differently when applied to, say, Round Up, by Ring Lard- 
ner, and Morison’s Admiral of the Ocean Sea. Finnegan’s 
Wake would be “outstanding” in any year only because of 
its perverse and perverted obscurity. 

However that may be, Dr. Canby’ s list is a study in 
catholicity in taste. He has read widely and chooses without 
prejudice. Indeed, his open-mindedness embraces ‘such vio- 
lent extremes as Tobacco Road and the Song of Bernadette, 
Studs Lonigan and The Yearling. Books that are Catholic 
to the core, like Kristin Lavransdatter and Bernadette, books 
that are Catholic in the sense of the anima naturaliter 
Christiana, like The Human Comedy and Good-bye, Mr. 
Chips, rub shoulders with historical distortions like The 
Apostle, biased biographies like Van Loon’s Lives, pornog- 
raphy like Tobacco Road. 

The selection is a fine field for study of the “liberal” 
mind in action. Unhampered by any taboos, it would claim, 
and unfettered by any religious dogmatism trespassing upon 
the field of letters, it is an open house to any winds that 
blow. Well, it is good to hold open house at times, but the 
mind, like homes, cannot always exist open—both have to 
close at times on their own inner privacy. If the mind, in 
the matter of books and reading, be too open, too inclusive, 
then all books eventually are reduced to the same level of 
importance, and Show Boat becomes just as “outstanding” 
as Death Comes for the Archbishop. 

That is the impression Dr. Canby’s list creates: admira- 
tion at first glance for his inclusiveness; then the growing 
suspicion that perhaps he has no norms for exclusion. And 
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millions of readers are having their taste in reading formed 
by editors and judges of a similar bent of mind. That is 
the infection center in the American reading scene—the 
“I can read anything” attitude of the “liberal” mind which 
results in a cultural syncretism, a hodge-podge and mixtum- 
gatherum of opinions, views, tastes, likes—but no principles, 
no convictions. For doing yeoman’s work in spreading this 
flabby “open-mindedness,” the book clubs can claim great 
credit, if that is the word we want. Join this type of club 
and lose your individuality. 


DUMBARTON OAKS 


PRELIMINARY press discussion of the Dumbarton Oaks 
conference aroused legitimate fears lest the result of the 
conference should be a scheme which would give the little 
nations not much more than the right to sit around and 
offer advice to the “Big Four.” 

President Roosevelt, on June 15, had spoken of a council 
“elected annually by the fully representative body of all 
nations, which would include the four major nations and 
a suitable number of other nations.” The Russians, on the 
other hand, were reported, on August 14, to be in favor of 
an executive council of the big nations and to be very cool 
towards dividing the responsibility for maintaining peace 
among all the nations. 

The Russian plan, as reported, seemed to be a severe blow 
to the idea of a democratically constituted international 
organization; and the President’s “suitable number” of small 
nations looked too ambiguous to inspire real confidence. 

Governor Dewey certainly expressed the fears of a great 
many Americans, and non-Americans, when he said, on 
August 16: 

In some of these proposals there seems to be a cynical 

intention that the four great Allied Powers should con- 

tinue for all time to dominate the world. . . . I hope 

that no such reactionary purpose will be allowed to 

dominate the conference, else the peace of the world 

will, as surely as night follows day, again be destroyed. 
Mr. Hull, the Secretary of State, immediately came out 
with a reassuring statement. It will be recalled that on 
June 1, speaking of the very fear that Mr. Dewey’s words 
expressed, he had asserted “our disposition and purpose to see 
that all nations, and especially the small nations, are kept 
on a position of equality with all others.” On the day fol- 
lowing the Governor’s statement, the Secretary assured Mr. 
Dewey that his fears were “utterly and completely un- 
founded.” No arrangement such as described by the Gov- 
ernor, he continued: 

. « which would involve a military alliance of the 
four major nations permanently to coerce the rest of 
the world is contemplated or ever has been contemplated 
by this Government or, as far as we know, by any 
other Government. 

To this emphatic statement, Mr. Hull added an invitation 
to Governor Dewey to come to Washington for a full and 
frank discussion of postwar plans. 

Mr. Hull’s record makes it impossible to do other than 
accept his word as to our Government’s intentions. Gover- 
nor Dewey’s prompt agreement to his invitation is one more 
step towards taking the peace problems out of the danger- 
ous sphere of election-year politics. 


RE-EDUCATING THE NAZIS 


AMERICAN educators are wondering how to “‘re-educate” 
German prisoners of war who are poisoned with Nazi doc- 
trines. Christianity and Crisis, a magazine edited by dis- 
tinguished Protestant churchmen, warns that German pris- 
oners of war in this country “may return to Germany the 
most ardent and effective Nazis of them all.” They will be 
in better physical and nervous condition than most of their 
countrymen, and they will have been spared the most shat- 
tering experiences of the last stage of the war. 

The case is a challenge to the best in our American educa- 
tional system. But it may very well be difficult to convince 
young Nazis that American youth is being trained along a 
vastly better and more humane line than anything they have 
been used to under Hitler. They find that our own promi- 
nent educators are using language almost identical with 
that which they have heard in official Germany and are 
reaching much the same practical conclusions. 

Suppose a fine, democratic-minded, spiritual-minded 
American educator engages in a frank discussion period 
with a group of these Nazi prisoners. He explains how 
abhorrent to our religious and human sense is the notion of 
social determination by heredity. He tells them how un- 
speakably shocked we were at Hitler’s decrees for steriliz- 
ing and killing off the unfit. He quotes the ringing de- 
nunciations of these pagan practices which were uttered by 
Bishop von Galen of Minster in his cathedral; how German 
Christians, Protestant and Catholic alike, have branded these 
ideas as infamous. 

The polite German lads listen in respectful silence. Then 
one of them pulls out a release from Ann Arbor, Mich., for 
August 5, by a staff correspondent of the Detroit News. 
It gives the conclusions reached by Dr. Byron O. Hughes 
of the University of Michigan, research associate in den- 
tistry in the School of Dentistry, research associate in child 
development in the University Elementary Schools, in- 
structor in education in the School of Education, research 
associate in the laboratory of vertebrate biology, and mem- 
ber of the staff of the University of Michigan’s “unique” 
heredity clinic. 

Emotional drive, or “love,” in Dr. Hughes’ opinion as 
here quoted, is a “wholly unwarranted basis for a biologi- 
cally successful marriage.” Emphasis on love, to the “total 
disregard of genetics,” has resulted in “investing the popu- 
lation of the United States with at least 35,000,000 morons.” 
The morons are multiplying “at an enormously rapid sate 
while the college graduates are failing to replace them- 
selves.” Says Dr. Hughes pleasantly: 

Since we cannot shoot our mental deficients, as has 

been done in Hitler Germany, the next best thing is 

for Government to coerce them, if they insist on 
marrying, into submitting to sterilization procedures. 

The individual, according to the Hughes theory, “is 
largely the preduct of his inheritance and there is very 
grave doubt that environment can materially change him.” 
Education, also, can accomplish little. “We may acknowl- 
edge that we are ‘our brother’s keeper’ up to a certain point. 
Beyond that we may not go without inviting disaster.” 

Let us re-educate the Nazi prisoners by any means le- 
gally possible. But our effort to do so will have scant suc- 
cess as long as our trusted educators not only accept, but 
are paid by their own organizations to teach practically the 
doctrine which Hitler, Himmler and Rosenberg are now 
applying in exterminating the Jews and Poles, and the 
“biologically unfit” everywhere they can. A drastic re- 
education job is to be done right here among our own. 
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OF IRVING BABBITT 
ALVAN S. RYAN 


IRVING BABBITT’S death in the summer of 1933 brought 
to a close a long career as student, instructor and Professor 
of Comparative Literature at Harvard University. A book 
dedicated to Irving Babbitt, Men and Teacher, published in 
the fall of 1941, and containing some thirty-odd essays by 
former colleagues and students, leaves little doubt as to the 
profound nature of his influence on both those who were 
in substantial agreement with him and those who ultimately 
arrived at positions different from his own. Babbitt was a 
challenging and positive teacher and critic—something of 
an institution and a legend in himself. The fact that opin- 
ion at Harvard and elsewhere was always so violently 
divided on the subject of Babbitt is in many ways, at least, 
a tribute to the man. He scorned neutrality where princi- 
ples were involved—as a consequence, few could remain 
neutral about him. 

At first, one may be surprised to find this professor of 
comparative literature writing on a political theme. But 
even when Babbitt is concerned with literature, as in Rous- 
seau and Romanticism or Masters of Modern French Criti- 
cism, he is always the general critic, concerned with letters 
as expressive and symptomatic of the ideas that give to a 
society or a culture its inner form. For him the really 
dynamic forces in history are the ideas and the imaginative 
symbols that capture men’s minds and emotions. Thus, the 
study of literature took him far afield into the realms of 
ethics, politics, philosophy and religion. How clearly he 
conceived the interrelations of these domains is another 
question. Be that as it may, Democracy and Leadership is 
of all his works the one most directly concerned with poli- 
tics, and by some is considered his best book. 

Today the book-stalls groan under the weight of volumes 
about democracy, many sincere, a few penetrating, but 
most of them narrow and limited in their view. They are 
called forth by a crisis which the most undiscerning can 
recognize. But Babbitt’s book came out twenty years ago, 
in 1924, and parts of it go back to 1920. Yet anyone who 
reads it today must be struck by its prophetic quality, 
which is the more significant when we remember that he 
was telling a “lyrically complacent” people that all was not 
so well with them as they thought. In a sense the book 
comes out of the first World War, though in it Babbitt 
simply develops ideas he had held since the turn of the 
century. Like G. K. Chesterton—I am thinking especially 
of Chesterton’s essays collected in the volume entitled The 
End of the Armistice, and published in 1941—he was under 
no illusions as to the nature of the armistice. That it was 
but a temporary and precarious truce was his firm convic- 
tion. While the truce lasted he attempted, as a constructive 
measure, to analyze the malady of our time. 

What has happened, asks Babbitt, to the ideal of “liberty, 
equality and fraternity” proclaimed by the French Revolu- 
tion? What, indeed, to go back farther, has become of the 
dream of “a brave new world” that European man was so 
sure he would realize at the time of the Renaissance, when 
an expansive freedom seemed to promise so full and so rich 
a life to the individual? Many in the ’twenties in America 
were disposed to answer: “Nothing; the dream is here. Look 
at our prosperity, our progress, our gadgets. The world, 
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through the radio and such inventions, will soon be a happy 
family.” Irving Babbitt thought the dream a nightmare, 
and said so. 

In the first place, underlying all the confusion, Bab- 
bitt thought, was a false and sentimental view of human 
nature. Rousseau and his followers, in proclaiming man’s 
natural goodness, were running counter to everything that 
history, classical and Christian philosophy, experience told 
us about man’s nature. Since so many men, himself among 
them, seemed unable to hold to traditional Christianity, 
Babbitt recommended an exhaustive search by individuals 
for a conception of man more in conformity with the facts 
than Rousseau’s. He found it in the common thread that 
ran through the philosophical and ethical thought of East 
and West—in Plato, in Aristotle, in Buddha, in Confucius. 
All affirmed the doubleness of man’s nature, all insisted— 
and in this they confirmed Christianity—that man was a 
creature of two laws, and that the primary struggle was 
not that between man and society, but in man himself, in 
his attempt to impose a measure of law and restraint upon 
a variety of appetites which, left to themselves, were un- 
limited. 

It was the part of humility to recognize that man’s 
wants and man’s needs do not correspond. As Babbitt wrote: 
What man needs, if we are to believe the Lord’s Prayer, 
is bread and wisdom. What man, at least Roman man, 
wanted about the time this prayer was uttered, was 
bread and the circus. The gap between man’s wants 
and his needs has not diminished greatly, if at all, since 

Roman times. (p. 224.) 

From this basic idea of Babbitt’s stems all his criticism 
of democracy. Thomas Jefferson, for example, was in Bab- 
bitt’s opinion too prone to accept Rousseau’s description of 
man. Jeffersonian idealism was, in fact, guilty of flattering 
man, whereas Washington represented that aristocratic ele- 
ment which must be the salvation of democracy. In short, 
the whole bumeniterian impulse in American political 
thought—the demand for social justice, the emphasis on 
liberty and the rights of the individual—could too easily 
be turned to the purposes of the demagog, who could per- 
suade the people that merely by changing the social ma- 
chinery Utopia could be ushered in. “For true liberty is not 
liberty to do as one likes, but liberty to adjust oneself, in 
some sense of that word, to law” (p. 294). And unless 
people are able to look up to leaders who in turn look up to 
something above their own ambitions—unless, furthermore, 
leaders are willing to talk to men of their duties as well as 
their rights—democracy will pass over finally, as in the 
case of the French Revolution, into imperialism. 

Thus for Babbitt the preservation of democracy depended 
on the quality of its leaders. “Where there is no vision, the 
people perish; but where there is sham vision, they perish 
even faster.” Nor was the problem of standards and leader- 
ship merely American. The American situation could only 
be understood in relation to a world-wide abandonment of 
ethical and religious standards in favor of naturalism. 

Instead of attempting to deal with the specific deduc- 
tions Babbitt makes from these general principles, it would 
be best now to indicate wherein I think his analysis is sound 
and wherein it seems inadequate. As to the positive side: 

It is to Babbitt’s credit that he saw the magnitude of 
the problem of modern politics, both in its “horizontal,” or 
historical dimension, and in its “vertical” or philosophical 














dimension. Lloyd George’s assertion that the future will 
more and more be concerned with the problem of capital 
and labor, he considers, rightly, superficial: economic prob- 
lems run into political, philosophical and, ultimately, reli- 
gious questions, as Babbitt affirmed in the opening pages of 
his book. 

His call for a more humane conception of society, during 
one of the most contentedly materialistic periods of our 
national life, though it fell on deaf ears, was certainly to 
the point. 

Then, too, many passages in the book are almost uncanny 
in the accuracy with which they forecast the course of 
events after 1924, though I would not care to emphasize 
this unduly. Many close students of history have such 
prophecies to their credit. Yet the wisdom of what Babbitt 
said in 1924 about the danger of a worldwide resurgence of 
imperialism is all too clear to us in 1944. When he insists 
that the refusal to recognize any law higher than the naked 
thrust for power will end in diasaster, we have only to 
appeal to the facts to see that he was right. 

Furthermore, I find myself in full agreement with Bab- 
bitt’s attack upon naturalism and his insistence upon the 
need to return to the central dualistic tradition that is 
common not only to classical and Christian thought, but to 
the great teachers of India and China as well. If men are 
wrong about themselves—their capacities, their limitations, 
the ends for which they should live—the societies they try 
to build for themselves will reflect, often tragically, their 
errors. 

Finally, I can go a considerable distance with Babbitt in 
his attack on humanitarianism, insofar as he uses the term 
to mean the placing of physical comfort above all else, and 
the belief in the betterment of society “in a lump.” It is 
true that the social reformer often fails to put first things 
first. “Love thy neighbor” is the second, not the first 
Commandment. 

Babbitt’s criticism of humanitarianism is, however, a 
blanket denunciation of nearly all attempts to meet the 
social and economic problem of our time. One finds no ade- 
quate answers in Babbitt’s book for questions that must be 
answered. Here, I think, he is at his weakest. To elaborate: 

Babbitt’s classicism leads him to a view of society that is 
too exclusive. In my opinion, he puts too great faith in the 
intellectuals and is more suspicious of the common man 
than the facts warrant. Christianity has surely corrected the 
Greek idea that mankind lives for the sake of a few intel- 
lectuals. In fact, the whole book suffers from a certain lack 
of concreteness; it never seems to be in very close touch 
with American democracy as a living thing. 

The whole attack on humanitarianism needs to be quali- 
fied. Babbitt’s opposition to the “busybody” and the social 
reformer is based upon his conviction that reform should 
begin at home, with te individual. That does not free us, 
however, of our political and social responsibilities. The 
common good of a society is the concern of all. Further- 
more, Babbitt’s concern with ethical values and with the 
rule of justice should lead him to realize that the problem 
of destitution, for example, is a spiritual as well as a tem- 
poral problem. A certain minimum of well-being is neces- 
sary for the properly human life. 

Babbitt’s dismissal of the problem of social justice can 
scarcely be defended. Merely to assert the need for a con- 
servative and traditional policy is not enough. My funda- 
mental disagreement with Babbitt would, in fact, come here. 
One can be as firm a dualist as Babbitt, one can, in fact, be 
as far from a naturalist as Pope Leo XIII (I refer of course 
to his Encyclical on “The Condition of the Working 


Classes,” Rerum Noverum) and still recommend a solution 
of problems Babbitt either dismisses or ignores. Just to men- 
tion the English Distributist Movement (of which Belloc 
and Chesterton were the leaders), the Southern Agrarian 
Movement in this country (Herbert Agar, Donald David- 
son, Allen Tate), is enough to indicate Babbitt’s limitation 
here. None of these writers is 2 humanitarian in any sense 
worthy of reprobation. 

Babbitt’s whole philosophy of property is also in need of 
criticism. True, he defends private property. But if he 
saw its full importance as a means to human freedom 
and the development of the human person he would have 
faced more realistically the tremendous dislocations that 
have resulted from modern industrialism. If Babbitt believed, 
as he says, that property is “an almost indispensable support 
of personal liberty, a genuinely spiritual thing” (p. 272), 
why did he call the preoccupation with “its just distribu- 
tion” a “morbid obsession”? His emphasis on the fact that 
the Supreme Court has always interpreted the Constitution 
as a defense of property makes it evident that Babbitt failed 
to deal fully wich the problem, since the drift away from 
widely held small property, attendant on industrialism 
(among other things), is still to be reckoned with. The 
Restoration of Property, as well as the defense of property, 
is the issue. 

The criticisms I have made of Democracy and Leadership 
should not be taken to mean that I wish to minimize its 
significance. The very title indicates how pertinent the 
book is: surely the breakdown of democracy in Europe in 
the past two decades has been largely the result of a failure 
of leadership. Who are the leaders of the modern world, to 
what do they “look up,” as Babbitt would ask, and where 
do they wish to lead their people? But apart from such con- 
siderations, this work is notable for its breadth and range of 
view. Babbitt passes in review the leading political concepts 
of both the East and the West, traces the historical devel- 
opment of various ideas of government, and buttresses his 
arguments with references that show his familiarity with 
the most diverse political theories. Babbitt’s life-long con- 
viction was that “the proper study of mankind is man,” 
and he had pursued this study himself through the realms 
of literature, history, philosophy and religion. It is just the 
interplay of these disciplines within its pages that makes 
Democracy and Leadership a work of high and unusual 
excellence. 

Whether one agrees with all of Babbitt’s conclusions or 
not, he must recognize that this book, by virtue of its con- 
stant reference to first principles, ranks far above most of 
the superficial and more sensational political writings of the 
moment. 


NEWS FROM HOME 


We fixed the pasture gate today, 
And now the heifers have to stay 
Inside, instead of raising cain 
Across the heavy fields of grain. 
And somehow we found time to mend 
The stone wall at the northern end. 
The groundhogs think they own it yet, 
And angry chipmunks scold and fret. 
The corn is waving ripe and high 
Beneath a friendly, cloudless sky. 
We'll finish haying next week, sure; 
The spring is just as cool and pure. 
Not much to say, the farm’s the same, 
Except you’re gone—it’s pretty tame 
To you, I guess. We miss you, son, 
But we can manage till it’s done. 

ALMA Roserts GIORDAN 
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BOOKS 


LIFE SENTENCE 


Tue Rest or Your Lire. By Leo Cherne. Doubleday, 

Doran and Co. $2.75 
MUCH of the copious literature dealing with the postwar 
era stresses the material paradise that awaits us if only we 
have the courage to let the private-enterprise system, or 
the Government planners—depending on the writer’s view- 
point—do the job. Mr. Cherne’s book is more tough-minded 
and realistic. He strives to predict not what can happen if 
this or that supposition is fulfilled, but what probably will 
happen in the light of what has happened in the past and 
what is happening today. 

The problem of employment is central to the whole situa- 
tion, and this problem, he reminds his readers, was not 
solved before we entered the war. Indeed, on account of the 
war, it will recur, when peace comes, in an aggravated form. 
In order to defeat our enemies, we have more than doubled 
production since 1940. Unemployment has practically disap- 
peared. Fifty-three million people have had experience of 
steady work at relatively good wages, many of them for the 
first time. What will happen when the Government steps 
out of the market and leaves business to shift for itself? 
How will people react when they are thrown out of work 
and forced into a futile search for jobs? More important 
still, how will GI Joe react, after all the glittering talk of a 
bigger and better America? If we produce as much in the 
first peacetime year as we did in prosperous 1940, when the 
national income was just short of $100 billion, there will be 
about eighteen million unemployed ! 

Mr. Cherne, who is Executive Secretary of the Research 
Institute of America, is frankly pessimistic about the imme- 
diate future. Business has convinced the country that the 
“free-enterprise” system can do the job. It will be given a 
chance. There will be unemployment, suffering, distress. The 
realities which we shall try to avoid facing will force them- 
selves on us: 

The injustices inevitable in mass demobilization, the 

complex confusion of reconversion, the impenetrable 

difficulties which flow from government-owned prop- 
erty, the tussle between inflationary and deflationary 
forces . . . the aimless march back to forgotten commu- 
ers the bitter look in the Negro’s eyes, the multitude 
of “down-with” soapboxes, the split in government, and 
the pressure of self-seeking blocs. 
There will be disillusion, apathy, an overwhelming urge to 
run away. 

But America is rich and sound. The long-range prospect 
is good. “America will hit the shoals of unemployment and 
free itself. It will rub along the reefs of depression and then 
reach new levels of production.” Such is the hope the author 
offers us, but only after 290 pages of “realities.” One won- 
ders: is he whistling in the dark, like a little boy, to keep 
up his courage? 

The Rest of Your Life is a very unpleasant book. It is 
written to appeal to the “materialist and scientific temper of 
the times,” and reveals little appreciation of the civilizing 
force of religion. There is a great deal too much slang. But 
it is a salutary book for business leaders and politicians. It 
may save both groups from sowing a wind of rosy promises 
and reaping a whirlwind—or a revolution. 

Benyamin L. Masse 


MOTHER OF PEACE 


a HE ©] or Gop. By Caryll Houselander. Sheed and 
ard. 
IT IS REASSURING to note that The Reed of God is 
tied for first place in the most recent America Book Log. 
Slight though it is, this little volume is the major spiritual 
book of the year. It is presented by the publisher as a book 
on Our Lady; it might aptly be subtitled “Marginalia on 
the Implications of the Incarnation.” 

When Caryll Houselander’s This War Is The Passion 
appeared, it was hailed on all sides; its warmth and all- 
inclusive love were praised; and reviewers marveled at the 




















insight and wisdom of “this lovely little English girl.”” Such 
comments are less than helpful when give the im- 
pression that another book of private spiritual “lights” is 
out—compiled, most likely, from a well tended spiritual 
diary that reflects all the charm of unaffected girlish in- 
nocence, all the tenderness of idyllic inexperience. Caryll 
Houselander is not that kind of spiritual writer. 

There are, indeed, a few pages of prettiness in this, her 
second book, but the mediocre Catholic will find it ruthlessly 
challenging. The searching question is asked: How is it that 
those in whom the Holy Spirit—the Spirit of fire and light, 
truth, beauty, wisdom and love—abides can so often be 
narrow, bigoted, timid, mediocre, dull, tepid, impotent in 
spirit, prudish, , suspicious? A brilliant chapter on 
“Idols” gives the remorseless answer: We become what our 
cortception of Christ is. We can and do contrive for our- 
selves an imaginary Christ, an ego-projected Christ who 
fits into our own narrowness, who does not shatter our 
complacency but leaves us “consoled.” We fail to realize the 
implications of the fact that the Word was made Flesh. 

Mary, the Mother of God, realized the meaning, for hers 
was the architypal Christian vocation—to bear ist into 
the world. And this she did, Caryil Houselander points out, 
- rte | person and through the ordinary daily life that we 

She was not asked to do anything herself, but to let 

something be done to her. She was not asked to re- 

nounce anything, but to receive an incredible gift. She 
was not asked to lead a special kind of life, to retire to 
the temple and live as a nun, to cultivate suitable virtues 
or claim special privileges. She was simply to remain 
in the world, to go forward with her marriage to 

Joseph, to live the life of an artisan’s wife, just what 

she had planned to do when she had no idea that any- 

thing out of the ordinary would ever happen to her. 
And in surrendering to the Spirit and becoming the Bride 
of Life, Mary wed God to the human race and made the 
whole world pregnant with the life of Christ. 

How that life is to flower despite the dreary ordinariness 
of daily life, the boredom and confusion of living in the 
midst of crowds—in offices and boarding-houses, even in the 
armed services—is the concern of this book, written from 
the bombed city of London. Basically, the answer—in imita- 
tion of Mary—is surrender and service: a surrender that 
is love informed by humility and trust, that sets one free 
from trivialities and timidities, anxieties, the dread of losing 
small comforts and the fear of suffering; a service that 
actively embraces the truth that God has laid His humanity 
upon us, that Christ is present, waiting to be served in all 
men and especially in the unlovely, the neglected. 

These two crucial truths are elaborated with a piercing 
wisdom, a freshness of understanding, a newness of expres- 
sion that make The Reed of God a precious instrument of 
His Love, indeed. Epwarp DuFF 


FRENCHMEN ON FRANCE 


CHRISTIANITY AND Democracy. By Jacques Maritain. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 

Prea For Liserty. By Georges Bernanos. Pantheon 

Books. $3 
THESE BOOKS by two distinguished French exiles are 
utterly dissimilar, and yet only a Frenchman could have 
written either. Maritain is a philosopher of world renown, 
and Bernanos is a literary man of genius. Both books deal 
with our present crisis, its causes and its solution. Both 
authors believe in the future of France, political and cul- 
tural, yet they do not minimize the difficulties that lie in 
the way of her resurrection. They call for heroism and 
believe that there is sufficient dynamism in the Gospels and 
good will in the people to exalt those who can save the 
cause. Both ignore the possibility that the anti-Christian 
forces may unite, and grant too readily the desire and 
capacity of England and America to build a Christian world. 

Maritain’s book is forcible and clear, and his arguments 
are marshaled with the fervor of deep conviction. Though 
he writes chiefly of what ought to be, he shows such an 
awareness of danger that the eagerness of the reader can 
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hardly be called enjoyment. Military victory alone cannot 
bring about the restoration he hopes for. The 

that will save the Allies and the world must return to the 
Christianity that was its source and inspiration. This re- 
quires a purification and a change of heart, the signs of 
which are hard to see at present. But the genius of Chris- 
tianity is such that it is never so near to triumph as when 
things seem hopeless. The alternative to a rebirth of faith 
is barbarism and ruin. He finds a happy augury in the 
French Catholic Youth Movement, which a more realistic 
view might regard as too little and too late. It requires 
truly heroic faith to envision the baptism of the Fourth 
Republic or the restoration of the political greatness of 
France. Though hopeful of the outcome of the Communist 
experiment, Maritain would not concede that Germany 
might experience a similar triumph of grace. This is an 
instance of the philosopher ceding to the patriot. His denun- 
ciation of Pétain adds nothing to the force of his main 
argument and exposes him to criticism from those who feel 
that greater charity is due to those who refused or failed 
to escape from France. 

Georges Bernanos fled from France after Munich and 
sought refuge in the vastness of Brazil. Neither distance 
nor solitude served to moderate his ferocious partisanship. 
His anguish of spirit, which prompts him to write, will be 
discounted by some because it was experienced in a safe 
place. Gifted with genuine eloquence and much spiritual 
insight, he is so carried away by his own views that ac- 
curacy, fairness and justice suffer in many places. His ap- 
proval is reserved exclusively for Saints, heroes and chil- 
dren. He is quite reckless in his assaults on the French 
clergy of all ranks. Italians and Spaniards are lesser breeds 
without the law. He refers to birth control as if the critics 
of France condemned it not because it was a crime but 
because it prevented the exploitation of the children in the 
interests of a conscienceless industrialism. The protests on 
behalf of Finland are to him merely “a delirious crusade 
which galvanized with enthusiasm all the Kollaboration 
drawing-rooms of Paris.” He has the bitter and intemperate 
zeal that is characteristic of the fanatical moralist. Though 
his book is marred by rancor, insolence and flippancy, it 
has much in it that is worthy and inspiring, and those whom 
it does not irritate too much can draw real profit from it. 

Fiorence D. CoHALAN 


Wuat Keeps Us Apart? By Abbé Arthur Maheux. 

Editions des Bois-Francs, Quebec. $1 
THIS study sums up all the past reasons for disunity be- 
tween English and French-Canadians. Abbé Maheux an- 
swers What Keeps Us Apart? with constructive suggestions 
on how to smooth out big and little bones of contention, 
thereby achieving national unity, an absolute necessity for 
building a prosperous Canada. 

Many English-speaking Canadians, he tells us, believe 
unity can be attained by assimilating the French-speaking 
group. Abbé Maheux reveals the impossibility of such a 
plan. Not only did the French resist absorption when they 
were but a scant 60,000, but they increased until today three 
million descendants are rapidly transforming many Scots, 
Irish and English into French-Canadians. Canada then must 
find a way to unity on the basis of a nation “dual in culture 
and language.” 

The language question is not readily solved. French- 
Canadians do learn English, but the English-Canadians, in 
spite of Abbé Maheux’ tactful silence on this point, share 
the Anglo-Saxon’s reluctance to use a “foreign” tongue. The 
author advocates the training of a large bilingual élite, bi- 
lingual newspapers and radio, but he leaves us with the firm 
belief that very little will be done about it. 

In his chapter on religion, Abbé Maheux voices disap- 
proval of the past and ever-present proselyting zeal of Pro- 
testants, but believes that if both Protestants and Catholics 
practise charity, they will surely be better Christians and bet- 
ter Canadians. We prefer not to discuss English-Canadians’ 
attitude toward Catholics as such. 

The author, who gave radio talks on Canadian unity for 
both the French and English networks, analyzes the con- 
tents of hundreds of letters which he received from both 




















groups. He takes up, among other questions, those of busi- 
ness, the teaching of history, attitudes toward the mother 
countries and democracy. Those who know Canadian affairs 
will praise Abbé Maheux for his efforts in behalf of unity, 
but it must be admitted that it would be more appropriate 
for English-speaking groups to play the role of conciliators. 
The French-Canadians can trace their origins back from 
eight to ten generations. They were the first settlers of 
Canada. The English-Canadians—Canadian for two or three 
generations on the average—ought to make an honest attempt 
to understand those who made homes in the wilderness only 
to see their country’s substance pass inte imperialistic hands. 

Abbé Maheux, with true Christian charity, bends back- 
ward to conciliate all groups, and especially the British. Let 
us look at the record of British colonization. It has not been 
generally successful in winning full confidenee, although it 
has improved somewhat through bitter experience. The prob- 
lem is not one of language (the Irish speak English), nor 
one of religion, but primarily of the British Empire’s atti- 
tude of Anglo-Saxon superiority and business interests. 
Abbé Maheux may well call upon all Canadians of good will 
to work for unity. It is doubtful, however, whether he can 
move those who find it profitable to work along British im- 
perial lines, thereby placing personal gain above Canadian 
interests. 

Thoughtful Americans, concerned with minority problems 
which the war has brought to the fore, have much to gain by 
reading Abbé Maheux’ book. PrerreE CouRTINES 


THe ResBertion or Leo McGuire. By Clyde Brion 

Davis. Farrar and Rinehart. $2.50 
LEO McGUIRE grows up in the Industrial Home in Buf- 
falo. His only friend is the son of a rum-runner. Both boys 
serve their apprenticeship rowing Scotch across the Niagara 
River, until Leo lands in jail. Here he meets Idaho Smith, 
who turns Leo into a philosophic burglar who must rob 
only those whose money is ill gotten. From jail to a new 
life, a new job, a new peace and back to another jail—this 
is Leo’s life until, finally, he decides that crime doesn’t pay 
and he might as well give in and ply a trade. 

Although Idaho’s solution to a disordered world is obvious- 
ly the it ig nye what he finds objectionable in it is valid 
and sound. characters are interesting, human people, 
loyal and appealing. The book is vital and full of sharp sus- 
pense. Mary ToomMry 


binge Wutson. By Gerald W. Johnson. Harper and 
ros. 

HERE is a pictorial biography which is well timed to meet 
the revival of interest in our enigmatic twenty-eighth Pres- 
ident. It will be of interest to compare these 260 pages of 
photographs with Darryl Zanuck’s elaborate Hollywood 
reconstruction of Wilson’s life and times. The pictures have 
been selected with the collaboration of the editors of Look 
magazine; the accompanying captions and a more lengthy 
introduction covering the early years are the work of 
editorial writer Gerald Johnson of the Baltimore Sun. The 
result is more than an album recalling significant memories ; 
it is an attempt at urging straight postwar thinking. In the 
words of the author: “ events seem to prove that a 
nation has been wrong, that nation, like a man in similar 
circumstances, should examine its conscience.” But Mr. 
Johnson’s task of fitting his interpretation to the available 
camera record has meant simplifying the problem, and to 
this extent we have here rather incomplete grounds for the 
needful soul-searching. There is a foreword by Governor 
Walter E. Edge of New Jersey. Gasriet G. RYAN 
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THEATRE 


GOOD MORNING CORPORAL. There is no doubt that 
producers are treating theatre-lovers very badly in the open- 
ing nights of the new theatrical season which has begun so 
early. Thousands of New Yorkers are passing the summer 
in town because they can’t use their automobiles in the 
country and can nearly always manage to get taxi-cabs in 
New York. 

They want diversion, and we theatre-lovers would maintain 
with our last breath that good plays are among the finest of 
all diversions and that New York offers the best of them in 
the greatest number. Yet what has New York offered us to 
usher in this new season? Three of the dirtiest, most stupidly 
uninteresting plays unhappy audiences have had to sit 
through in this city! 

The first of these was School for Brides, an offering I 
have already discussed in this column and on which not one 
more line of type will be wasted here. The second produc- 
tion was Mae West’s new show, Catherine Was Great, 
written by herself and acted by herself (both very badly, to 
be frank about it) and put on by a producer who should 
have known better. Now we are offered the third play of 
the new season, which surpasses its two predecessors in dirt 
and vulgarity, if that is possible. Its title is Good Morning, 
Corporal; its authors are Milton Herbert Gropper and 
Joseph Shallock; its producer is William B. Friedlander ; 
and its home (which will be a very brief one, I predict) is 
the Playhouse. 

The plot of this third play, if it has one, concerns a young 
woman who, as her contribution to the war effort, marries 
in quick succession three Service men—a Marine, a Soldier 
and a Sailor. Two are supposed to die to make way for their 
successor. They fail to do so. In what the authors obviously 
consider an intensely humorous touch in the resulting bed- 
room farce, they present several of the characters as intoxi- 
cated. The lines of their play are as flat as they are unfit 
for the ears of spectators. The result is chaos on the stage 
and nausea in the audiences. 

The company hasn’t a chance to show whether its mem- 
bers can act or not. No doubt most of them could, in an- 
other play. But no one will attempt to explain the workings 
of the minds of producers who evolve and offer the public 
such an unpalatable mess. 

Possibly it should be added that—with the exception of 
Mr. Todd—the men back of these recent disasters of our 
stage are young and inexperienced. Certainly it will take 
them a long tiine to live down these productions—if they ever 
do so! ELIZABETH JORDAN 


FILMS 


DANGEROUS JOURNEY. Here is something that will 
provide a bit of escape for those of us who are forced to 
sit in an armchair and do our journeying in travelogs. 
This presentation of adventures from the Armand Denis- 
Lelia Roosevelt expedition into Africa, India, Ceylon and 
Burma acquires a timeliness through the introduction and 
closing shots which reveal Allied convoys carrying cargos 
and troops to these remote places. However, the material 
that intervenes is far removed from the war, for the ex- 
plorers have photographed such exciting episodes as the 
capture of a wild elephant and a religious rite where a 
Burmese princess worships the deadly cobra; while on the 
less daring, but none the less interesting side, there are the 
various occupations and handicrafts of the natives. Through 
his narration, Conrad Nagel brings these far-away spots 
into immediacy; meanwhile the backgrounds of desert, 
jungle and the exotic East provide colorful, thrilling settings. 
All the family will be pleased with this informative and 
interesting journey (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


ABROAD WITH TWO YANKS. Slapstick plus two 
Marines puts over this farcical tale of their experiences in 
Australia. William Bendix and Dennis O’Keefe run riot as 
the uniformed Casanovas who attempt to outdo each other 
in their wooing of a girl (Helen Walker) from down under, 
unaware that she really loves John Loder. Hilarious non- 
sense, moving at a fast pace, is built around this friendly 
feud. At one time the two are dressed up as women and 
involved in a fist fight; the next time Bendix convinces 
others that his pal is crazy and needs music to soothe 
him. Adults who like farce will be amused. (United Artists) 


ATLANTIC CITY. Only vaudeville fans will have a kind 
word for this dated piece where glimpses of the seashore 
resort’s history are crowded out by a parade of Variety 
stars of yesteryear. Opening in 1915, the story records how 
a go-getting promoter (Brad Taylor) attempts to put the 
seaside haven on the map through beauty parades and such, 
while he neglects his actress wife (Constance Moore). 
When the great pier fire almost spells ruin to the man’s 
hopes, it is the wife and her theatre pals who rush in to 
help. This threadbare ploi provides a springboard for such 
old routines as Gallagher and Shean, Van and Schenck, 
Belle Baker and Joe Frisco, with music by Paul Whiteman 
and Louis Armstrong. Only grownups who like variety 
acts will appreciate this. (Republic) Mary SHERIDAN 


PARADE 


(Bill, taxi driver, sitting in his cab at his regular street 
corner. Louie, another taximan, drives back from call, parks 
at opposite corner, runs over to Bill.) 

Lowie: What’s new? 

Bill: I just come back a minute ago. Comin’ back I see a 
big fire in a ink factory. 

Louie: I hear the engines, but ain’t nowhere near. 

Bill: I get there after gallons of ink have splashed on the 
firemen. I see firemen with green ink all over their faces. 
I see purple-face firemen, red-face firemen, blue and green 
firemen: I never see such a sight before. 

Louie: Why do I miss sights like this? Some day maybe 
I'll see a ink-factory fire. 

Bill: If a guy wants color that’s where he gets it—at a 
ink-factory fire. 

Louie: I meet Spiffer goin’ into the Central Courts Build- 
ing. You know Spiffer—the guy with the wife who reads 

at him. 

Bill: Yeah, I know him. What’s he goin’ into Central 
Courts Building for? 

Louie: You don’t hear? His wife has a baby, and the 
apartment-house owner starts tryin’ to throw him out. This 
landlord says Spiffer made a agreement not to bring children 
into the apartment and having a baby now is against OPA 
regulations. Spiffer starts suit so the landlord can’t throw 
him out. 

Bill: I hope Spiffer wins. 
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Louie: So do I. Spiffer’s so happy at havin’ a baby. He 
says his wife won’t be readin’ so much poetry at him now. 

Bill: She writes her own poetry, don’t she? 

Louie: Yeah, and then reads it at Spiffer. 

Bill: There’s nothing like a baby for takin’ a woman’s 
mind off of dizzy stuff like poetry and so forth. This Mrs. 
Spiffer will be nutty about her baby now. 

Louie: Yeah, she’ll be throwin’ the baby at Spiffer instead 
of the poetry. There’s Flemmer, the guy who lives in the 
next apartment to the Spiffers. Hello, Mr. Fiemmer. 

Flemmer: Hello, Louie. Hello, Bill. 

Louie: Did you hear how the Spiffer trial comes out? 

Flemmer: Yes, Spiffer won. The judge said there was no 
OPA ceiling on babies. He said the birth of a baby does not 
constitute a nuisance and is not a violation of OPA regula- 
tions. So he wouldn’t let the landlord break Spiffer’s lease. 

Louie: We’re sure glad to hear this. Tell Mr. and Mrs. 
Spiffer and the baby that Louie and Bill, the taxi drivers 
at the corner, send congrats. 

Flemmer: Y'll tell them. (He walks away.) 

Bill: Louie, there’s something wrong with this here set-up 
when married people havin’ a baby causes such a commotion. 

Louie: I remember the time when married people was 
supposed to have children. Things sure have changed. 

Bill: They sure have. (A fare steps into his cab. He 


drives off as Louie walks back to his taxi.) 
Joun A. ToomEy 


























CORRESPONDENCE 


INDUSTRIALIZATION AND DEFENSE 


Epitor: Monsignor Ligutti, in America for August 12, has 
challenged the “possible implication” of my communication 
of July 22. He asks me to “explain” myself. This I shall 
gladly do. 

Let me say once and for all “Amen” to the ideals of the 
Rural Life movement. They were never questioned by me, 
and have been repeatedly introduced by others. But they are 
not an answer to the objection I raised, which dealt with a 
single, clearly-defined issue. 

What was that issue? That the statement approved in 
America’s Comment of June 24 was a vast oversimplifica- 
tion. What was that statement? Here it is: 

If China, like so many other countries, had been com- 
pletely industrialized, she would have been destroyed; 
in an industrialized nation, when factories and equip- 
ment are destroyed, the people are destroyed. An enemy 
cannot destroy farms. Where farms exist, the farmers 
exist. Only land is indestructible. 

I challenged the oversimplification of the statement that 
China, if industrialized, would have been destroyed. I of- 
fered evidence to show that industrialized nations can de- 
fend themselves successfully and win wars. So far no one 
has even noticed the evidence. The only answer has been to 
play up the general ideals of the Rural Life movement. 
These, I repeat, are not at issue. They are, to my mind, no 
answer at all to my objection. No Bishops or Popes have 
been quoted to substantiate Father Mao’s statement, quoted 
above. My letter is used as a springboard for propaganda 
for the Rural Life movement, instead of being directly 
answered. 

To emphasize the oversimplification of Father Mao’s posi- 
tion, allow me to make a few quotations from Col. C. H. 
Lanza’s fine article, Strategy and Logistics of the War in 
China (America, April 17, 1943). The italics are all mine: 


Japan [after 1918] bided her time and continued to 
increase her armaments. China continued to depend on 
foreign nations for protection. . . 

Chinese planes [in 1937] were sent to bomb Japanese 
troops near Shanghai. They were so inexpert that they 
bombed their own people without hitting any Japanese ; 
but this action succeeded in soon spreading the war all 
over China. . 

Munitions and supplies were furnished to the Chinese, 
and when the ports were captured by Japan the supplies 
were sent over the Burma road, which was largely 
equipped and ieee by Americans. Air forces were 
provided for China. . 

Japan has not sought to conquer China. That is not her 
aim. . . . She needs at all times, and especially during 
war, food and raw products which China can furnish. . 
Chungking China is not being attacked by Japan. In- 
stead it is being slowly and painfully strangled to death 
by economic pressure... . 

China’s economy is slowly but surely bogging down. 
Chungking is crying for aid. If the United States and 
Great Britain are going to devote their time first in 
this war to overcoming Germany, the Chungking Chi- 
nese fear that they will be unable to hold out, and that 
they will be succeeded by the Nanking Government, 
po means that China will pass under Japanese domi- 


“ia China, forty years ago, rearmed as Japan did, she 
would not be dependent on foreign Powers. But in her 
present condition, with famine and want striding 
through the land, China’s situation is tragic. 


I must apologize for quoting at length. But I would like, 
if it is at all possible, to pin down this discussion to the only 
real issue: whether or not industrialization spells destruc- 
tion in war for the industrialized nation, and whether a 
rural economy is such proof against an invader as Father 
Mao claims. 

The experience of China seems to prove that in modern 
warfare: 1) the industrialized invader is at a tremendous 


advantage; 2) the ruralized defender is at a tremendous 
disadvantage and must keep giving ground to the invader ; 
3) in an immense agricultural terrain, with poor commu- 
nications, the defender will yield ground slowly, but is 
threatened with final strangulation; 4) the ruralized de- 
fender is almost certain to go under unless supplied at tre- 
mendous cost by highly industrialized nations. 

Finally, if the officials of the United States Government 
had had any reason to hope that China could resist success- 
fully without considerable intervention on our part, our 
whole Pacific foreign policy would have been altogether 
different from what it was. Our policy was based on the 
assumption—presumably well-informed—that Japan could 
— China and the whole Far East unless we inter- 
ven 


New York, N. Y. Ropert C. HARTNETT 


RELIGIOUS HABITS 


Epitor: I heartily agree with Dr. Ellamay Horan about 
the usefulness of the religious habit. But, setting aside the 
fact that the best judges of whether each Community should 
or should not have a religious habit are its founders, su- 
periors and chiefs, I have had a special experience in Eng- 
land and France in dealing with a Community whose Sisters 
wear a common lay habit. I must admit that they have a 
sound reason for doing as they do. My first unfavorable 
impression has been transmuted into admiration for them. 

I think that in this, as in other matters, we must say: 
alius sic et alius sic—one after this manner, and another 
after that. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Luic1 Sturzo 
Epritor: Apropos of religious habits, why not modified 
ones? Not uniforms, but less voluminous habits made of 
a wash material for summer wear which would require little 
ironing. Why not less complicated headgears that support 
a veil? If the clergy tried such as exist for just three 
successive days, the wheels of reform would be set in 
motion ! 

The simplest habits seem to have come down from olden 
times. The seventeenth and eighteenth genturies stylized 
them, and the French were best at it. Climate, on the whole, 
is more moderate in European countries than here, and in 
our age the activities of Religious have increased. A sight 
of wonderment is the variety of enervating costumes on 
the campus of the Catholic University during its summer 
school. Around the country how few Sisters can garden or 
farm in any but a fitful way! 

But why then all the talk about it? Because it is mainly 
a question of vocations. The sisterhoods have not nearly 
enough. The thoughts of a child and the thoughts of a > sone 4 
woman of today on religious habits may be very different 
I do not mean to say that a young girl sits down or kneels 
down, and balances a repugnance for a religious habit 
against more vital matters of religious life, and lets the 
habit outweigh them. Nevertheless it is quite possible that 
many with ability to lead the life never truly consider lead- 
ing it. 

A cumbersome habit or, for many, any kind of habit, 
has become a kind of screen against a window with a vista. 
There has never been any attraction—and attraction does 
constitute a necessary part of a religious calling. Many a 
modern young girl cannot picture herself in folds and 
folds of black woolen serge, and angles of white starch. 
She would feel as though she were masquerading or were 
somebody else, and she can not givé up her sincerity. It 
would not enter her head to. 

Let us go “back to Benedict.” In the sixth century he 
wrote in chapter 55 of his Rule: “Let clothing be given to 
the brethren suitable to the nature and the climate of the 
place where they live...” 


Cincinnati, Ohio GertTrupe HoMAN 
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CW For Josus 


By Frederick William Faber 


» Father Faber’s works did much to pave the way for a populari- 
zation of the ideals of asceticism among English Catholics a 
hundred years ago. His beautiful prose style formed an ideal 
channel for the imparting of the stern foundations of true and 
lasting spirituality into the souls of religious and lay folk. Sim- 
plicity and tenderness are breathed forth from every page of his 
spiritual works. “All for Jesus” indicates Father Faber’s firm 
of the necessity of simplicity and childlikeness that was 

fater to be manifested to a tepid world by the Little Flower of 
Lisieux. Like St. Francis de Sales, Frederick William Faber felt 
that devotional works should make the spiritual life attractive 
. And so in thi work he gradually induces the 

reader onward to more oa — Laieery Ae oem thas fog += by 
laying great emphasis on ro grace in ‘orma- 
i ef iri vitality, and by relation of the wonderful 
ifts God has in store for those who can love Him heroically. 
ivi and consolations, the sacrifices to be 


Our 
trivial. The way to sainthood is revealed as joyful road, once the 
attraction of transient pleasures can be overcome. 


>» We know that many hundreds of lovers of Father Faber’s 
works will rejoice to see the excellent reprint made of “All For 
Jesus” by the Newman Bookshop. We truly hope that to many 
thousands more of the faithful will discover this treasured 
spiritual work, as we know it will accomplish wonders for 
troubled and bewildered beginners in the spiritual life. 

D. D.—Lamp, June 1944 
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THE WORD 


FOR ALL His kindliness of manner, our Divine Lord 
never spared the feelings of his listeners when He was try- 
ing to break down prejudice. In last Sunday’s gospel, in 
answer to the rather supercilious question: “Who is my 
neighbor ?” He told a story of which the hero was a Samari- 
tan, a member of a tribe utterly despised by His Jewish 
listeners. A few Sundays ago, He took the lofty Pharisee off 
his pedestal by comparing him most unfavorably with a 
despised publican. 

Again in this gospel of the thirteenth Sunday after Pente- 
cost, it is another Samaritan who is the hero of the story, 
if a man may be called a hero merely for saying “thank 
you” to a benefactor. “Were not ten made clean?” asks 
Christ. “But where are the nine? Has no one been found to 
return and give glory to God except this foreigner?” (Luke 
17:11-19.) That must have stung. It was like singling out a 
Negro for special praise before an audience that looks with 
contempt on the whole Negro race, or a Jew before a gath- 
ering of anti-Semites. 

One out of ten certainly seems like a poor average for 
men who had been cured of a vicious disease. Would our 
average of truly grateful people today be any higher? Almost 
any priest would be inclined to report that only the rare 
Catholic requests that Mass be offered for favors received. 
Of all the thousands that crowd our novenas week after 
week, would more than ten per cent be making novenas of 
thanksgiving? One of the four aims of the Holy Sacrifice 
itself is thanksgiving, but what percentage of all the Sunday 
offerers of the Mass pay any special heed to the Mass as 
an offering of thanks? 

“We praise Thee, we bless Thee, we glorify Thee,” we 
say or sing to God in the Gloria, “We give Thee thanks for 
Thy great glory.” In the introduction to the Canon of the 
Mass, the priest’s “let us give thanks to God our Lord,” is 
answered by the people’s “it is fitting and just.” Then the 
priest goes on: “It is indeed fitting and just, proper an/ 
helpful to salvation always and in all places to give thanks 
to Thee, holy Lord, Father almighty, eternal God.” 

Always and in all places! At the day’s beginning and at 
its close. At work and at rest. In good times and bad. I’ 
sickness and in poverty as well as in wealth and health. In 
home and office and church. How truly Catholic were those 
of an older generation who added a quick “thank God” to 
so many of their remarks: “I’m feeling fine, thank God. The 
boy is doing well in school, thank God. Isn’t he a fine 
healthy baby? Thank God.” Even, “Isn’t it a miserable day, 
thank God?” There is deep sanctity in a spirit of gratitude. 

Later in the Mass the priest gives a strange turn to 
this spirit of gratitude. “What return shall I make to God 
for all that He has given to me?” he asks himself. Im- 
mediately he gives the answer: “I shall take the Chalice 
that saves and I shall call upon the name of the Lord.” It 
seems strange that his first expression of gratitude should 
be a desire to receive. And yet, the simplest form of thanks 
should be our appreciation for God’s greatest gift, the Body 
and Blood of His Divine Son. The very first sign of grati- 
tude is an eagerness for the gift, a show of joy on receiving 
the gift. Could we say that more than ten per cent of our 
modern Catholics show this smallest of all signs of gratitude 
for the Body and Blood of Christ? Certainly not at our 
most crowded Masses, the late ones. At the earlier ones? 
Would it be safe to say that ten per cent of Catholics eagerly 
receive the Body of Christ whenever possible? And yet, ten 
per cent is a very poor average. 

There are several other little tests of gratitude: a godly 
use of God’s gifts, health, money, time, talénts, family, 
friends, prayer; an eagerness to do the things that are 
pleasing to Him who has given us so much; an anxiety to 
make a fitting return for all the goods showered on us. 
“What return shall I make to the Lord for all that He has 
given to me?” 

There is only one gift worthy of God, the gift of Calvary 
daily renewed on the altar. It is only in union with this 
Perfect Gift that all our lesser gifts have value. Dare we 
say that only they are truly grateful to God who offer Him 
as often as they can the great sacrifice that is called the Holy 
Eucharist, the Holy Thanksgiving? Jonn P. Detaney 
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The famous series of articles which ran 
in four installments in AMERICA. They 
received such a tremendous ovation that 
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THROUGH THE 
PERILOUS NIGHT 


The ASTORIA’S Last Battle 


By JOE JAMES CUSTER 
United Press War Correspondent 


This is Joe Custer’s eyewitness story of the Battle of 
Savo Island—that fierce engagement in the Solomons 
which resulted in the = of four United States 
cruisers and the Australian Canberra. It is the first 
clear-cut account of one of the most disastrous sea 
battles of this war. $2.75 


PIONEERS! 
O PIONEERS! 


By HILARY ST. GEORGE SAUNDERS 


The famous author of Combined Operations recently 
journeyed over the United States, talking to all kinds 
of people and looking at all kinds of things and 
places, and forming impressions about which he is 
exceedingly frank. Here is a vivid account of how 
America struck this keenly observant British writer. 

$2.00 





NOR DEATH 
DISMAY 


By SAMUEL DUFF McCOY 
“This is history happening now and made alive in a 
book,” says Booth Tarkington of these thrilling 
stories which tell America for the first time what has 


been happening to ships and men of our merchant 
marine. $2.50 


THE PHOENIX 
and the DWARFS 


By GEORGE E. TAYLOR and 
GEORGE M. SAVAGE 
This new three-act play tells the dramatic story of 
the awakening of one family in a Chinese village 
which, through destruction, found strength to rise 
again in a new and finer world. It is the story of 
China stirring. $2.50 





THE RISEN SOLDIER 


By Archbishop Francis J. Spellman 


LETTERS OF APPRECIATION 


“In general excellence and particular application this 
message immeasurably surpasses anything of its kind 
that has ever come to my notice.” 

“I have read THE RisEN SOLDIER twice tonight. It 
is so touching, so beautiful and so useful that I do 
not want to go to bed now without thanking you 
again for writing it in the name of every man who 
loves God and our country.” 


“We have two sons in the Army, not yet overseas 





but very close to going, and THe Risen Soupier has 
given us a pattern to live by and a star to steer by 
through whatever lies ahead.” 


“I am sure that many other men, like myself, are 
grateful to you for bringing such a comforting and 
inspiring message at this particular time, when boys 
are dying daily, away from home, away from loved 
ones, on dismal beaches and in muddy fields. Again, 
may I say thank you.” 
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